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COOL. CREAMY, chocolaty. AhL.delicious ice 
cream. The taste on the palate is simply electrifying. 
'Go For the comet' is our latest slogan to all you 
people out there. Whenever you are depressed and 
want to put a smile back on your face, just have an 
ice cream—the more the merrier. It's hard to 
believe, but according to British scientists those who 
eat ice cream tend to be much more jovial than peo¬ 
ple who don't Indeed, they conclude after much 
research that people who don't eat the stuff tend to 
be grumpy, impatient and boring. 

Although at the end of the day cynics claim that 
this is only a theory, there is nevertheless certainly 


no harm In trying it. And if an ice cream a day 
makes you more happy and active, then where’s the 
harm? 

Because the scientists don’t say how many ice 
creams it might take to do the trick, people must 
force themselves to experiment, and. shouldn't be 
embarrassed how much they eat—even if the num¬ 
ber runs to double figures. If it breaks the hold of 
depression, and wipes the glum contortions Horn 
their faces. iL's worth it. 

Some soda! commentators say that by nature Jor¬ 
danians ore a solumn. serious lot. So you never 
know—eating a couple of cornets, with maybe an 
occasional chocolate Ice cream bar in between for 


variation, and an entire box now and then faremphar. 
sis might bring.color into your face.-excitement to 
your life and even a happy tear to. your eye. .. 

Yet Ihc happiness ice cream provides has as much: 
in do with the ritual of-buying it as eating it—you 
know, the fact of going down .to the shops, opening' 
up the Freezer and seeing all those delicious colors, 
the cold oderlcss rise of the frozen mist in yoor face. 

And there are so. many to choose from! Yeflow 
ones, red ones: pink, blue and brown ones. So many 
shapes nnd sizes! Oblong, squared, rounded—4 even 
remember when they came in : rocket shapes, .ail in 

Continued on page 2 
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Insuring an ethical media 

Press needs 
independent 
watchdog 


By Marwan Asruar 

Shir Staff Writer 
TIME TO lake stock. In light of 
the proposed press and publica¬ 
tion draft law now in process, 
there is increasing pressure 
among journalists to rc-evaluaie 
friheir professional status. 
* VS purred by concerns about tight¬ 
ening regulation* ;md possible 
encroachment of freedoms, ‘put¬ 
ting nur house in order' is now a 
favorite phrase among members 

of the pretiE. 

His Majesty King Hussein 
was critical of several Jordanian 
newspapers who attacked the 
Palestinian leadership in the 
wake of conflict hetween the 
PNz and Hamits resulting from 
the death of Moheidin Sharif. In 
his letter to Prime Minister 
Abdel Salnrn AI Majaii last 
week, urging the government to 
issue a new publication law. His 
Majesty said. "These abuses • 
serve only the enemies of Pales- 
£ tine and Jordan and the march 
of both peoples." 

Recent statements by Infor¬ 
mation Minister Ahdallah Nsour 
to allay the fears of the press 
body in relation to the upcoming 
draft arc not doing the trick. Dr 
Nsour is on record as stating 
that the new draft, which will be 
presented to the Lower House 
during its extraordinary session 
this summer, will he far more 
transparent than the previous 
press draft law. 

He adds that it will "contain 
more freedoms and not the 
reverse.- He continues that the 
law gives the judiciary, rather 
than the government, the upper 
hand. 

The draft law—which is. 
loxnnJing in sources, ready— 
i|;!*ill cover the legal gaps that the 
■ previous law left open. 

The new draft is providing 
considerable food for thought. 
Some experts say it would he 
hetter for the government to 
Mick io ihe present law in order 
to safeguard democracy, as long 
as there is one important condi¬ 
tion -added: That, ihc press 
becomes more professional and 
adheres to a code of ethics or a 
"moral charter." 

While some cynics argue that 
this is Ihe wmnu time to discuss 


ideas like these, which should 
have been introduced at a much 
earlier stage, others beg to dif¬ 
fer. They say that because jour¬ 
nalism is a dynamic profession, 
it’s never too late tn introduce 
new ideas to revitalize the press. 

What is needed above ail is 
the creation of a more congenial 
atmosphere. Ibrahim tzzeddin. a 
former Minister of Information 
who has served in many cabi¬ 
nets. says that “both the govern¬ 
ment and the press have to 
cooperate to build confidence 
..between themselves and help 
lay traditions that will govern 
the profession in the coming 
years.” 

In addition to this, it is 
argued that the profession needs 
to he more assertive in regulat¬ 
ing itself, thus the idea of n 
press council could he gaining 
wider circulation. 

The idea of a press council is 
certainly not a novel one. as 
Mnhmond Al Sharif, chief edi¬ 
tor of AJ Di is four. says. There 
are 65 press councils in the 
world. These basically ensure 
the smooth running of Ihe 
profession. 

Former Minister of Informa¬ 
tion. AI Sharif says "there are 
different types of press councils 
hut the general idea is that they 
act as 'clash absorbers' or 
‘shock absorbers."’ 

He goes on to say that the 
idea of sating up a press coun¬ 
cil in Jordan is to "regulate the 
behavior of the press, protect 
the community from the misbe¬ 
havior of certain journalists, and 
apply a code of conduct which 
the print media must abide by.” 

Ideas of self-regulation in the 
past have come and gone. The 
first government of Abdel 
Salam Al Majaii drew up a 
"moral charter" for the press 
hack in 1993. However it 
proved ineffective and Tor all 
intents and purposes was 
shelved: the press ignored it. 

"It has been proven beyond a 
doubt that a press charter, a 
press code of ethics, is not 
respected, people don't usually 
abide by it...ynu need a body 
that supervises the execution of 
the code of ethics and that is the 
press council." 


Al Sharif is frank and seems 
to echo the voice of many in the 
profession. 'The idea is not to 
let the government interfere in 
the conduct of the press...the 
press council—which is a regu¬ 
latory body that represents the 
will of the press—oversees the 
regulations of the behavior of 
the media." 

Other chief editors like Taher 
Al Idwon of Al Arab Al Youm 
believe that there must be a 
‘moral reference.” 

But to be effective, the body 
must he totally independent of 
the government and the press. 
While a press council article 
was introduced in the draft press 
and publications law of 1991 
that was passed in 1993—minus 
the press council—Izzeddin 
believes that a press council 
should be free of government 
ministers, parliamentarians and 
the judiciary. 

“We need a press council that 
includes people who are known 
for their association with the 
press, and known for their neu¬ 
tralism and honesty.” points out 
AI Idwon. 

He has a similar view to that 1 
put forward by A! Sharif. "The 
composition of the press council 
can be made up of different 
forms, hut it should generally be 
made up from retired jurists, of 
distinguished writers and think¬ 
ers. and publishers." 

The aspect of independence 
in a press council is crucial if it 
is to cany out its job effectively. 
While some say that it should he 
part of the Jordan Press Associa¬ 
tion. Al Sharif disagrees. He 
says that when the idea was first 
proposed some years ago. it was 
rejected hy both government 
and the press. "The Press Asso¬ 
ciation thought it would dimin¬ 
ish its authority." he said. 

But he states categorically 
that the Press Association is 
unfit tn carry out this mission 
simply because the PA is 
formed through elections.- He 
points out that in the course of 
electioneering, these bodies 
aren’t an effective hody to har¬ 
ness the abuses of press free¬ 
dom. M 
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on world leadership 


AMMAN (Star)—Former Rus¬ 
sian President Mikhail Gorha- 
chev is currently in Jordan on a 
lecture tour. Mr Gorbachev was 
invited by the United Nations 
University/lntcmational Lead¬ 
ership Academy, whose advi¬ 
sory hoard is chaired hy Her 
Majesty Queen Noor to give a 
series of lectures on leadership 
and global challenges in the 
new world order. 

The former leader of the cx- 
Soviet Union, who now heads 
the Gorbachev Institute, has 
already given a press confer¬ 
ence and lectures at the Insti¬ 
tute of Diplomacy and the Uni¬ 
versity of Jordan. 

Gorbachev, initiator of per¬ 
estroika [economic restructur¬ 
ing J and /{Uisnost [openness]— 
both of which have had u pro¬ 
found worldwide effect— 
talked about the "idea of chal¬ 
lenges concerning the future." 
so mclhing which is very much 
facing a world "that is con¬ 
stantly changing." 

He said that the impression 
he got during his lecture tours 
in America. Europe and Asia 
was that people arc anxious, 
and are asking about the direc¬ 
tions of the world, and where it 
all might lead. He emphasized 
thill these are questions that 
must he studied very carefully 
before wc arc able to provide 
answers lor them. 

Gorbachev said "wc are but 



(From right) Queen Noor ; Gorbachev, and head of the - 
Institute of Diplomacy, Dr Kamel Abu Jaber. 


observers of a rapid compre¬ 
hensive process that involves 
si vial, poliiicnl and economic 
factors." 

During a press conference. 
Gorbachev criticized rhe role 
of the US in current Middle 
East negotiations. He said that 
the US iihis) til low the United 
Nations, as well as other coun¬ 
tries that were part of the 
Madrid conference, to have a 
sity in the process. 

He warned that the peace 
process is in danger. He said it 
is going through a critical 
period that involves difficult 
problems that both sides most 
work to resolve. He added that 


what is currently needed . is 
credibility based on. flexil?ility 
and mutual understanding, 
pointing out that real peace 
requires a regional system that 
is based on security 'and 
cooperation. 

On the global side, he said 
that it is primarily the United 
Slates which opposes a greater 
role for Russia in international 
affairs, although he did 
acknowledge that his country is 
now busy with "internal prob¬ 
lems.- He added that he is con¬ 
fident that these would be 
solved, enabling Russia to play 
a greater role in international 
politics.! 


By Judy Dempsey and Avi 
Machlis 

ISRAEL . PLAYED down.- 
expectations of Any break¬ 
through' in the stalled peace. 
negotiations when Madeleine 
Albright US secretary of state, 
hoick talks in London next 
month. * She is scheduled . to 
meet separately : Benjamin 
Netanyahu. Israeli prime min¬ 
ister, and Yassir Arafat, presi¬ 
dent :of the Palestinian . 
Authority. ' - 
“To raise expectations 
would probably.-be counter¬ 
productive." said David Bar¬ 
man. Netanyahu's adviser.* 
The. change' in tone coin- ; 
' rides with pwwng* pressure 
from' both' Washmgtob'&Kltfie'- 
European Union fo break the' 
year-old- impasse in die talks 
after Israel started building a 
new Jewish settlement at Har./. 
Homa in occupied Arab east , 
Jerusalem.. ■ * ’ . ’ 

Both US and EU diplomats, 
consulting regularly.realise . 
time is. running out ’for the ■’ 
implementation of the interim 
Oslo agreements which were 
to pave the way for a final 
peace ‘ settlement .. between . 
Israel and the Palestinians. The 
five-year interim period 
expires-on May 4 next year, 
exactly a year after the Lon- • 
don meeting. ’:. 

Arafat has pledged to uriilat- ' 
erally declare a,-Palestinian 
state in May 1999 and the \ 
main' Arab states ;■ are almost ; 
certain to back - him unless." 
there is movement on the 
peace process in the next two r . 
months. Netanyahu- this week 
said: "If ArafiU takes unilateral-- 
actiopLwe'.witL have to .con- , 
sider- what unilateral actions 
we take . on ; the territories , 
tinder our jurisdiction.*' . 

• West Bank. territory is 
divided into three;areas. The .. 
PA fully controls Area A-. or. 
about-3 per cent of the'land. 
Israel has security responsibil¬ 
ity and the PA-civiKan control 



Albrights . 

over Area B» 27 per cent of 
. the-West Bank. And Israel has 
full .control -over Area C. the 
remaining 70 percent. 

Under the Oslo accords and 
the January 1997 Hebron 
accords signed by the Netan¬ 
yahu government. Israel was 
to band over unspecified 
amounts of West Bank terri¬ 
tory to the PA in three stages, 
to be completed by the middle 
of June this year. So far. ho 
troop puU-backs .have taken 
place. The PA rejected the 
first one. proposed in March 
. 1997 on the grounds that the 
two per .cent of land being 
offered by Israel was 
inadequate. ' \ 

• Albright's proposals, not’yet 
formally presented to Israel, 
envisage Israel handing over 
13.1 percent of landto the PA. 
But Netanyahu, according to 
advisers, is unwilling to con¬ 
sider anything above nine per 
cent. But the Israeli prime min¬ 
ister coukl face more pressure 
from.within his own govern¬ 
ment not to carry - out any 
redeployments now that he is 
negotiating to get the far-right 
Moledct party fnto his coali¬ 
tion. Moledel is vehemently 
opposed to the Oslo accords. ■ 
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By Samir Raafat 

IN MID-MARCH I accompanied a 21-member 
delegation of international Cairo-based journalists 
into the heart of the Arah-lsraeli conflict. Wc vis¬ 
ited in turn Gaza. East Jerusalem and the West 
Bank. During our thrcc-duy lour wc mci Yasser 
Arafat. Sueh Erika). N.ibil ShaaL 
Fcisa! Husseini as well as a. host 
of mayors presiding over ‘hantus- v 

tinettes’ —a term used by Nahii ¥V7L-w s%/% f 
Shaoi to describe the West Bank grgr Ms 

self-rule regions. These are a mot¬ 
ley of towns and Milages sand- D p 
wiched between Israeli * * ^ VJ 
settlements 

This was my second visit to 
Israel, the first having taken place 
in November 1994 when 1 was invited by Tel Aviv 
University's Kaplan Chair to lecture on my honk 
dealing with the Cairo suburb of Maadi. home to 
many Jews between 1910 and 1963. 


The treatment at border control this time around 
was noticeably different. Whereas the first lime I 
was rccchcd like visiting royalty, this lime it w'sis 
a polemical drill in security. 

None of nur co-ed U/i-tniing interlocutors at 
either R;tfah or Eilat looked over 24. 
which perhaps accounts lor tlicir ynttlh- 
* " i- V ful arrogance. To the soldiers' credit 
however, they treated us with the same 
icy indifference irrespective of our indi- 
jFa vidual nationalities. It didn't matter to 

M* them if one was 26 or 75. Nor did the 

. weather matter, for ut the Ere/ check- 

f° "£ point the)ween Gu/a and Israel) wc were 

left nut in torrential rain while two 
macho Israeli soldiers checked our pass¬ 
ports and luggage. 

It didn't take much traveling nn>uiid 
hy bus in Gaza or the West Bank tn realize the 
short distances that separate the different popula¬ 
tion centers. And while Palestinian* and Israelis 
live in close proximity m one another, their rclsK 


lions arc anything hut neighborly. The city of Jeru¬ 
salem best exemplifies the explosive situation. 

Yet it was over dinner at East Jerusalem’s his¬ 
torical American Colony Hotel that l came face to 
face with the psychological and historical chasm 
tlull separates the warring neighbors. 

Upon hearing I was in Jerusalem. David, a for¬ 
mer Israeli diplomat in Cairo, now serving in his 
country's ministry of foreign affairs, dropped by. at 
ihc hotel. 1 had met David when he lived in Moadh 
the favored place of residence for Israeli diplomats 
serving in Cairo. Because of the raging snow¬ 
storm. I suggested we have dinner fn the hotel. I 
liad been told the American Colony had some of 
the best farc in town. 

Just as we were about to order we were joined , 
hv Djchanc. the tall brunette correspondent for a 
London-bused Arabic-language daily, who was 
traveling w’ith our press group.. She sat down 
thinking the. blond blue-eyed David, was a West- 

Continued on page 3 
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In the wake of the 1956 Suez Crisis 

Love and revenge 
in rural setting 


By Manvan Asmar 

Star Staff Writer 

HAVE YOU ever picked up a book you 
felt compelled to finish in a single sit¬ 
ting? The other day that's exactly what 
happened to me. Aii Al Tai's epic novel 
\Sheikh of Lovers. London. Minerva 
Press. 1977. pp. 722). set in frbid in the 
wake of the 1956 Suez Crisis, is an epic 
of immense proportions. 

The author, a Jordanian who lives in 
the United Kingdom, very cleverly 
weaves together the lives of many char¬ 
acters from the Sheikh Khalil quarter of 
that city.. 

The reader is taken into a labyrinth of 
lives, of different attitudes and at times 
outrageous behavior. 

The hook, which is a major contribu¬ 
tion to the Jordanian novel in the English 
language, centers on the Abu Abdo fam¬ 
ily. but threads together different charac¬ 
ters and shows through the narrative their 
prejudices and fears, superstitions and 
hopes as they interact with one another. 

In a rich manner, the writer very viv¬ 
idly describes a peasantry-turned urban 
society, the abject poverty that has set in. 
and the hardship and monotony of mak¬ 
ing ends meet But it was also a dynamic 
society affected by political economic 
and social changes. The loss of Palestine 
and the creation of refugees—some of 
whom settled in Irbid—is another dimen¬ 
sion that adds to the diversity of the 
novel. 

Al Tai's style of prose is different 
from a lot of the novelists writing in the 
'90s. He concentrates less on dialogue 
and more on story telling. 

The transformation of the community 
is described in terms of the persistence of 
tradition placed upon changing human 
relations—the issue of patrimonialism. 
the notion of the tribe, and the almost 
contradictory nature of a society that is 


on the verge of tipping into the age of 
modernity. 

In the story, the patriarch was very 
much in control. Not only was he respon¬ 
sible for the welfare of the household, bul 
his word was supreme. 

Despite this, the inevitable flaws did 
materialize in other ways. His wife and 
teenage daughters, as well as his married 
son who was in college at the time hud 
their own way of getting their points 
across. 

Frustrated by the mundane routines of 
her daily life, his wife created a secretive 
existence of her own by having as many 
affairs as she could get away with over 
Lhe 20-year period they were married. 
These were ofT-chance meetings, one 
time, and happened mostly during the 
harvest. 

In addition to that his daughters, who 
were at school—something which was 
contrary to tradition at the time the author 
points out—tried to exert their indepen¬ 
dence by engaging in public activity that 
would have heen inappropriate at the 
time. 

This is brought out when one of the 
daughters joins a march against the Brit- 
ish-French-Israeli alliance. The father 
finds out and gives his daughter a good 
thrashing. The mother, who tries to pro¬ 
tect her. also gels a beating. This is just 
one of many scenes in which the author 
tries to show the despotic nature of the 
father which he exercises over his family. 

But on reading the book, one gets (he 
feeling that there is a more pertinent rea¬ 
son for the behavior of the father. Abu 
Abdo. The role of the tribe is also a pow¬ 
erful force that governs every aspect of 
social relations. His low social status was 
reflected in his position of Lhe tribe. 
Hence he very much respected his social 
ranking, and looked up to the tribal 
sheikh'olmosl in veneration. 

This led him to overlook and even to 


ignore the plight of his closest kin: Zen. 
one of his oldest daughters. He marries 
her off to the son of the tribal chief 
where she lives a harrowing life for the 
next seven years. The husband turns out 
to be a sadist, and from the wedding 
night she is subjected to bearings and 
humiliation, ail for his own sexual 
gratification. 

What is disturbing, as the author 
graphically points nut. is that neither her 
family nor her in-laws attempt to do any¬ 
thing about her plight, all because of tri¬ 
bal honor. Her husband's father, for 
instance, simply bribes Zen to keep quiet 
and avoid a scandal in the obviously con¬ 
servative society. 

Bul the book is very much about 
breaking the rules, moving oui of an 
almost claustrophobic atmosphere, of 
revenge of the very worst kind. It was 
revenge against the status quo. perpetu¬ 
ated by dogmatic social attitudes and 
oppressive social mores. 

And in this respect the novel is really a 
series of ami-ciimaxcs. written in a way 
that is designed to grab 'and infuriate the 
reader. Zen. tired of her existence as a 
Inst soul, feels abandoned and decides 
that her only salvation lies in committing 
the ultimate; hum her husband. 

This is one of the strongest points of 
the hook. Although terrified by her hus¬ 
band. she hums him alive by setting his 
bed on lire. 

Al Tal doesn't kill the character off 
bul leaves him to suffer. 

However, readers will have lo con¬ 
tinue to the end for the finale. In typi¬ 
cally unique style, the author excels him¬ 
self. It is now Um Ahdo's turn tu take 
revenge on the system and her husband 
who she hated for his chauvinism. She 
openly commits the ultimate sin. and 
pays dearly for it. ■ 
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Daghestanis sell their goods as they go 

Nomadic merchants 



By Star Staff Writer 
EVERY YEAR during the pil¬ 
grimage season a group of 
Daghestanis flock to the 
Kingdom carrying with them 
a wide, variety of goods to sell 
as they make their way slowly 
to and from Mecca. Dagjter 
ststn is a Muslim republic 1 in 
the south of the former Soviet 
Union. 

Mohammad Rasoul Al 
Daghestani told The Star "We 
bring with us many things— 
from pure honey and carpels 
to cameras, glass pots, and 
souvenirs.” He pointed out 
that during their trip. Daghcs- 
toni pilgrims have to pay 
entrance and exit fees at the 
horders of every country they 
travel through. So the idea 
behind bringing along mer¬ 
chandise to sell is that money 
from sales will offset the 
costs of their trip. 

When I visited their 
encampment—they stay at the 
same place in Amman every 
year, in the empty lot near 
Ahela and Jordan Hospital—a 
number of Daghestani pil¬ 
grims (mostly women) were 
sitting quietly on the ground 
near displays of their goods. 
Business seemed to he-a little 
slack. 

The real hub nf activity was 
around the containers of 


honey, a Daghestani specially 
item. Small plastic bottles of 
the amber stuff were being 
sold at JD 5—a little sleep for 
tnanv prospective buyers. 

"'But smart shoppers were 
able ’ to find better deals. 
Another vendor was. offering 
honey at about* Halt* or the 1- 
going rate. A large glass pot 
weighing 4 1/2 kilos could he 
hud from this fellow for a 
mere JD 12. Asked if he guar¬ 
anteed it to be the purest 
honey, the vendor, naturally, 
answered yes while another 
customer chimed in that he 
hud already tested it. noting 
that he was there to buy more. 

Dealing with Daghestani 
vendors was no easy matter. 
Most of them don't speak 
Arabic or English. Some car¬ 
ried calculators on which they 
punched in numbers in 
ansuer to clients' queries 
ahuui price. Others, who 
seemed to prefer not dealing 
with people at all. answered 
questions by simply putting 
up the appropriate number of 
fingers. 

Most vendors seemed 
happy simply standing by 
their vehicles, showing sam¬ 
ples of their wares, appar¬ 
ently satisfied to do nothing 
but silently wait for custom¬ 
ers. Others relaxed inside the 


buses in and among the piles 
of goods they’d brought with 
them. 

The number of parked cars 
along the side of the road 
gave the misleading imprest 
sion that the place wb$ 
swarming with customers; 
’t»t. as it turned out, many of 
them were curious passers-by 
who only wanted to see what 
was going on, and didn't 
seem anxious to open their 
purses. 

Generally speaking, the 1 
prices were on the high side. 
For example, a medium-sized 
mattress ran upwards of 
$150-5200. Nevertheless, 
there were incredible good 
deals for those who had the 
time to seek them out. 

Mohammad Al Jalad, 15 
years old. told The Star, “1 
bought 15 small carpets last 
year from the Daghestanis 
and I managed to resell some 
of them for $200." He got 
the whole lot for only $150, 
so he came away with a 
decent profit, and a sense of 
himself as a smart 
businessman. 

This year he came to the 
site hoping to gel rid of the 
remaining carpets. “I am sure 
that I can sell each for $200 
or $250 at least—and people 
seem to be buying." ■ 
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King warns 
of impending 
danger in 
peace 
stalemate 


AMMAN tStar)— His 
Maiestv Kirut Hussein has 
warned Israeli Prime Mfrisiter 
■^a^irf'Nerahy&liirtbW the- 
MiddJti'’ East n >regioti r "Hjetiild'. 

dbunfeinrlM-n 
ness’ unless • peace : talks, 
between-Israel and the Pales¬ 
tinians achieve progress. Dep¬ 
uty Prime Minister and Infor¬ 
mation .Minister Abdallah 
Nsour said Monday. 

Speaking to reporters dur¬ 
ing the regular Monday press 
briefing. Nsour said the King 
sent a letter to Netanyahu last 
Friday .expressing his regret 
and fear over the stalled 
peace process as a result of 
his hardline policies. 

“His Majesty King Hussein 
appealed to the Israeli prime 
minister in the strongest 
clearest and most emphatic 
words that the failure of the 
peace process would not only 
endanger this side or that, but 
the whole area," said deputy 
Prime Minister Abdallah 
Nsour. 

Nsour said King Hussein's 
assessment was in a letter 
sent to Netanyahu last Friday, 
a day after the two leaders 
met in Eilat Co discuss the 
stalled Israeli-Arab peace 
process. - 

Netanyahu mentioned the 
King's letter to Israeli minis¬ 
ters during a cabinet meeting 
earlier this week and told 
them it was friendly and to 
the point. He said it did_ not 
contain . the misgivings 
reported in the Israeli press. 

The King, who signed a 
peace treaty with Israel in 
1994,, has become increas- L 
ingly frustrated with the stale¬ 
mate in PaJestinian-lsraeli 
peace negotiations. 

The talks broke off in' 
March last year, when Israel 
began constructing a Jewish 
housing project in the Jabai 
Abu Ghinaira Arab neighbor¬ 
hood of east Jerusalem. 

On Sunday, the king told 
reporters that he sensed from 
the meeting with Netanyahu 
on Thursday that "there is a 
serious Israeli drive aimed at 
moving the peace process and 
bringing life to it again." He 
added "1 can’t say that the 
results were positive, as we 
did not discuss details'* of 
Israel’s peace plans. 

“The moment is historic," 
and those who will leave this 
process—for any reason- 
move in the. path of demise," 
the King said. V 
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Kings replies to JPA? 
president < |j 
Amman. (Petra}—His Majesty 
King Hussein said the demo¬ 
cratic process in Jordan should 
be preserved and protoife -1 
against attempts by the ^ 
who tty to abuse it under the 
banner of democracy. Ini a 
reply letter to the Pieskfem 
and members of the Jordanian 
Press Association (JPA), Jhe 
King said that the proposed 
draft laws he instructed the 
government to work out vrere 
meant to stop those who have 
bad intern ions against Jhe 
country, its unity, democratic 
process and its achievements 
or its relations with other 
countries. The King reiterated 
Jordan’s unwavering supjjort 
to the Palestinian people $nd 
their elected leadership. In .his 
letter, which came In replyro 
one sent by JPA President ‘Hi/ 
urday, the King express .- 
appreciation of the journalists 
committed to the troth and The 
national interests of :the 
country.. 

King meets Cohen 

Amman. (Petra)—His 

Majesty King Hussein, the 
Supreme Commander of-the 
Armed Forces, received Sat¬ 
urday US Secretary of 
Defense William Cohen in 
the presence of His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Has- 
san. The US secretary lis¬ 
tened to a briefing by senior 
army officers on the Jorda¬ 
nian . armed forces role; ia 
defending the country bnd 
protecting its achievemMu 
and its contribution to^: 
development process in ; rite 
Kingdom. He was also 
briefed on Jordan's concept 
regarding. regional . security 
and arms control. Jordan is 
looking forward to having a 
Middle East free of weapons 
of mass destruction and it; has 
signed all agreements jand 
treaties related to the preven¬ 
tion of the possession! of 
them. For his part, the Secre¬ 
tary Cohen, who is visiting 
Jordan in the course of a 
regional tour; commended 
the. Jordanian armed forces' 
role in promoting security 
and stability in the regjcr^j 
noting, its significant co|L ' 
button to international peace : 
keeping forces. He stressed 
his country's understanding 
of Jordan’s military needs 
and that the US was deter¬ 
mined to meettbe Kingdom's 
n ftj$'Ufreinyfftsi to modernise its 
brined fortffcS and develop its 
taxabilities;' 


French Tourism 
Minister In Amman 
Amman, (Petra)—French 

Tourism Minister Michelle 
Diniissine, Sunday, arrived in 
Amman heading a delegation 
representing the public and 
the-private tourism sector on 
a four-day visit to Jo*^-sis*,. ,, 
upon an invitation by ToSr- ” ,j ' " 
ism Minister Aqel Beltaji. ' 
During her visit lhe French 
Minister will meet their 
Majesties King Hussein and 
Queen Noor and Prime Min¬ 
ister Adul Salam Majali and 
held talks with senior offi¬ 
cials on touristic cooperation 
between Jordon and France. 

The Tourism Ministry has 
prepared a special program 
for Dimissine to visit touris¬ 
tic projects carried out in the 
Kingdom in cooperation with : 
the French government. 


Cool cure for 
summertintp 
blues 


Continued from page 1 ■!," 

psychdelic colors. 

And the taste? 

It is magic. A small lick and > 
a tiny bite are heaven; thrusting ! : 
your tongue into the cold and [ - 

tasty mass is even better! And ; 
the hotter the weather, the mote : 
intense the pleasure.-, ”• 

So, armed with science's l 
latest statistics,- you can— ||.'4 e 
probably should—indulge in j V. ^ 
the passions of ice cream eating 
the .whole year round. This 
could mean a real change in i« j... 
cream parlor demographics. 

Going , to the shops fo«p*" 
nets—previously the excatf*^ c . „ • -- ’ 
business of the young^** -J. 
likely to -become a habitual j \ 
activity For oil age groups. Aid j 
. remember, if you feel the least , . 

embarrassed going-out-fw ^ |L 
lolly, just, tell yourself you're ;jV 
only doing.'it.for your heaWi- R *Tq 
'And take a look around at ^H= j.; ^ 

the others,there,for.the sainr 

reason. And have a smile. ■ i ; 
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Addrcadn®?? ??** hy 811 of.flie.society.J 

Hassan Bfn T^W Aw^dT* the = Princc ^‘ |:j 

p_;___ ,. ■ * aiai Award For Academic Excellence 

Ml?MaJ 1 SSU^ terat ® d a caU for tfa e establishi^of>: 

■rSin^Womnect^ver SSMuSSSm 

■ Vocation^Trainl^^ ^ 0lda P> uistituiSoiis, the 
Eriiirnri^r Traj ? ui s Coipomion, and the Ministry of 

SSEjS# “"-f!- «* ** categoric? Ac. 

iS?”! Prin .^ 5aid Jwdan needs to organize its 
<;!«*«JJ 3S k Qualified men and creative potentials He 

SSSE? ^P° rtan « ; «f enhandng eoop«atSn »d 
moitiination between theconntriS^oftbeFSS» extend- 
JJf, f [°n> Morocco, to Turkey to ensure tfiemost benefi-: 
daldeveJopmem and use of its potentials and resources! 
i«S ^ Calegory of **“ Award V&s riot given to any 
ATT ° T tbe ****** P*esertted ; met the 

- $E£h?i££ r 4“ • Cate8M y* T** A™* «“:«**>- 

I fir n h ,99 { fo r fh - e encoura 8emeiicof academic, sclent' 
one and technological activities and achievenjents m 
institutions involved in education and training: Durinjr 
the ceremony, which was attended by -Her Royal High¬ 
ness Princess Sarvath, who chaifs the : Award’s Commit-". 
r f e ’ , nnce ■ Hassan affirmed" Jordan’s' keenness to 
develop its relations with: other Ar^ countries bn the 
bases that serve their joints interests and objectives/’ * 

scent. ’ . ;,.... 

■ Like any other people, Jordanians, it seems; Orehighly 
appreciative if fragrances and perfumes. Fn 1997, they 

. spent JD 20 million on different kinds of 'perfiioies. 
Raed Abu Shaqra of the Shaqra Trading ^Agency-fays, 
that this is a high figure if you take into account the size . 
of Jordan’s population. Jordan ranks -ejghtfi «j the Arab " j 
World in terms of expenditure, on perfame&. the-firSt 
being Saudi Arabia. Perfume .use by the Saudis ; coQsti- ■ 
rotes haff of the total consumption of tK^ Arab~vforJdI K . 
While we-don 7 t spend that much on peffor^feS—-about iD 1 
ft million—nevertheless, there are three*factories in Jor^ *" 
dan that are internationally "Kcensecf.jto produce 200 . 
■kinds of fragrance at a price that ranges^betweeh jp 3 
and JD 10 for a small bottle. The -most ^xpensivc per- 
fame in Jordan comes in at a vhop|{^|)j|S,;v^'. . 

Locusts 

■ It is summer time and the locusts is’ 

the usual; fear .we hear about ye^ afiCjfy^g'^« 4 t^prse;,’: 
they never do come to olrr part pfilfe wbrWTTlfts^^r it 
is no different. Officials in the Mtmsrr$ ‘ 

have recently,stressed that theredsoo-dangM-ofiao^nva^’ , 
sion in Jordan of tbe-desen Jo^g& ^djf^fcave jBvgbed 
the western beaches bf tb^V&aln^pe^^M^feaa^,-.;. 
rronts of^ypt in 

- k—yi* aqbutvtpi^sfia 
when shpoting;for 

wedding parties,slrobtings^ t^^fe^B^^Caa^dcal^df ';i 
distress arid heanaefe , ’ 

injured. .ThisyearJt’S p&difftaiwc 
son why the Governor of the-Wadj 
AI Rowahni'tnbt fti£eM^,<5ffoe~' 
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Kurg Hussein and Prime Minister Blair during press conference 

Blair in Amman 

AMMAN (Star)—British Prime Minister Tony Blair during his short visit to Jordan. Sun¬ 
day,. He was received by His Majesty King Hussein. HRH Crown Prince Hassan. and 
Prime Minister Dr Abdel Salam Ai Majalil At a joint press conference Kins Hussein said 
His Majesty expressed hope that “the current visit of Mr Blair to the area at'this very criti¬ 
cal time will help os move ahead in the. peace process.” His Majesty weicomed the British 
Prime Minister, who represents Europe, noting thm Europe is an example in the Arab 
world of what is possible to achieve. *T hope that we can take many lessons...and after all. 
what we are committed to is a better future for our peoples, a future of stability, progress 
and democracy that is worthy of all of us.” His Majesty said. 

Prime Minister Blair said that Britain will do all it can to make progress in the Middle 
East peace process, affirming the importance of this, not just for the people of the region, 
but for the stability of the world. “It was an honour and privilege to have discussions with 
His Majesty King Hussein—someone who has earned respect throughout the world for his 
dignity and courage,” he said. Blair stressed the strong relations between Jordan and Brit¬ 
ain and "noted the keenness of the two countries' leaderships to deepen and strengthen their 
.relations in the various fields over the coming period. 

. PHiree Hassan and Mr Blair made a tour of the Baqaa Camp. The tour aimed to high¬ 
light the hard living conditions and the plight of refugees and to reaffirm the need for a just 
solution to the refugee issue in a way that guarantees the refugees' right of return or their 
right to compensation based on the relevant UN resolutions. 

Later in the day Blair, who was accompanied by his wife, was seen off by Their Majes¬ 
ties Eng Hussein and Queen Noor at the airport. Blair, who left for Israel, the fourth leg of 
tiis tour, is visiting the region in a bid to revive efforts to push the peace process forward. 
He has already visited Egypt and Saudi ArabiaJI 



Prince Hassan and Blair at the house of one of the citizens in the Baqa 'a Camp 
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Prisoner iii Israel 

■ A Jordanian citizen servH^.ag.^^^ii-i^r sesitea^yi, i\ 

an Israeli prison made ; a plea";to,ttiei,ISraeti .H^"^btHt ‘ 
concerning visiting righU-Hc-^sItfd ^K^tite/fsrael;./ 
embassy in Amman wouklh't.anoy^TvSMi^.meibbeES- • 
to visit him. in prison. : s; 

international Red Oossjbas^beetwmaM^^^^S^jEsigtr; • 
ily to get into Israel because fit fen’td^f wftJTfbe p ro by- : 
lems of prisoners if there is-a peace trea^beiween.ia'. ’ 

• prisoner's home country and that.in W4uch he .it-.''; 

detained. Mohammad Salint was^aken int»^sijc)dy two. 
years ago while he was in Israel- ■(ff h -tbe ‘p^^ : he wrike! , 
that “my family,- wife and child want to yisit roe in - 
prison, but-they are refused:” He said that , a woman he 
knows visited him-iit prison and told him that-the kradi 
Embassy had refused to give his family visas to vlsW 
him. A source at the Israeli Foreign Muiisby said that 
the decision to; allow*families to visit from outside Israel - 
is also dependent on. Israeli security authorities and their . 
Ministry of ftiterior. He added that “tbeFo re ijffi Mimstry -. 
at this lime.has- no applications presentecPfwJtne-pris'^, ■ 
oner's-family-to the-Israeli Embassy.'*.- .". ■:£ ••••:• 

Workers ". ^ 

■ A delegation representing the .General Union of Elec-. 

trical Workers (GUEW) left for Baghdad earner this - 
week. It is participating in the icterKatio^aI-^tab,.worfc-^ ; 
ers festival which is being organized byVthe General 
Union of Iraqi Workers and the International Federation . 
for Arab Workers Unions, The aim of the .festival is to . 
show support , for the removal of the UN sanctions on 
iroq. The head bf the GUEW said that the reason for¬ 
going to Iraq is to express solidarity with the Arab .work- 
ers movement and stand with.the Iraqi.people^-, ■;' j t 

RJ onr the move' . 

■ The number of passengers flown by Royal Jbrdantoi 
in the first three months of this year fa* shown a consid¬ 
erable increase. They registered 24 $878—more than 58 - 
percent of the seating capacity.. It also turned more than - 
16.115 tons of cargo during this penoj Qn another 
level, and as part of its keenness to provide cqmfort tor 
its pissciigers. RJ will begin optratmg a weeldy fli^t 
every Wednesday between Amman and New Yorit tor 
non-smokers as of 1 May. The plane ennently opera^s 
five weekly flights between Amman and New York and 

i wo flights between Amman and Chicago. ; s . ■ 

Jordanian-Tunisian Commflt«« 

meets / . • 

■ The Prcnuratory Committee of the Higher Joroamanr 
Tunisian' Jnim Committee' 

Tunis. The meetings, which wcre held dm^v^nl l^ 
2t). were co-chaired by Munster, of Industiy Dr H^i 
Malki - and his Tunisian, counterpart Al MunthH\AJra- 
naidi. The Tunisian minister, in a speech weleomngthfl 
Jordanian delegation stressed the strong ties between 
■ Jordan'and Tunisia which have developSfuiBnde and 

• p^nrtnmic fields. Malki noted the-Strong brotherly ties 
hetwcenJordanimd Tumsiaaffirining the impottanccof 
toSSivS^tbem for the common-good of both 

and media- V 


By <Jhassan Joha ■ 

toTheStar 

j.OVER THE past 40 years. Radio Jordan enp- 
mred die ’heart and minds of people in this 
country. In addition to political and social 
-fotei^sis, the. station has also developed its 
jo^rn-.ieducariorul and entertainment programs. 
^However, because of the number of worthy 
concents, die audio-visual media—radio and 
, TV-—must today deal with a variety of issues 
^tf they areto maintain their popularity with the 
public. ■ v: ■ 

“Nowadays many factors are ruling public 
■ amtndes,'' Hesfnra KhreisatL director-general 
of Radio Iordan, told The Star. “The corpora¬ 
tion [Radio and Television Corp] is relying on 
' q dynamic,. Interactive and flexible policy to 
serve its listeners both here'and abroad.” This 
year Radio Jordan celebrates its 50th year of 
broadcasting, something that goes back to its 
beginnings in Jerusalem in [948 under British 
. rate; it later resumed as a national voice in 
Amman in March of 1959. 

But their long domination of the air-waves 
hasn’t prevented them -from sharing a portion 
of.itwith others. Recenily--and within months 
of' each other—three,-foreign radio, stations 
started .broadcasting on the local FM fre- 
' quency. Best it was the MBC. then Radio 
Monte Carlo and finally* the BBC Arabic Ser¬ 
vice. “At this stage, we prefer to permit their 
transmission'Inside Jordan in order to observe 
and judge the public response to them.” said 
KhreisatL 

- You can call it fair competition, though the 
introduction of new .media sources may urge 
listeners to ask for more. “No one can deny the 
indispensable role Radio Jordan plays on the 
..-local scene, especially m terms of the informa¬ 


tion they provide." noted 
Khalid Attallah. professor 
of literature at cine of the 
community colleges. “But 
we musi find out why these 
stations [foreign] arc pro¬ 
liferating in the Arab 
World. Jhis can'i be 
achieved unless wc arc all 
cars." 

Samira Muhscn. 21. is 
one of the many who is .m 
excited by the fact ihe ■ 

Radio Monte Carlo now W ; 
broadcasts from Amman. 

“It is about freedom of 
expression without fron¬ 
tiers." said Samira 
‘ She insisted that no other 
station can heal Radio 
Monte Carlo. Although the 
Arahic-language French* 
owned station is a public 
one. it doesn't speak for a 
particular nation as is the 
case with the BBC and Khreisat 
Mol... 

“It's true these stations 
arc serving millions of Arab listeners today, 
but each individual country musi necessarily 
maintain its own point of view." Atlaliah 
added. ’These views can't he influential with¬ 
out an effective media to clearly present 
them." 

“Any national radio station must reflect the 
political and social direction ol" its leadership.” 
Khreisatt said, noting thm providing a forum 
for exchanges of vicus is an essential clement 
In this. Despite the fact that freedom of expres¬ 
sion is usually thought in be a democratic prin¬ 



ciple. the majority of the 
Arab world doesn't usu¬ 
ally deal with or even 
get a chance to exercise 
this freedom directly 
through their own 
media. 

’The leadership in 
Jordan agrees that free¬ 
dom of expression 
should exist. In a demo¬ 
cratic system you can 
spell out your opinion 
since it isn't the ‘last 
word.' and those who 
disagree with you will 
also be allowed to have 
their say” Khreisatt 
affirmed. Speaking of 
spelling oul Radio 
Monte Carlo last year 
founded a new 10- 
minute doily ‘Morning 
Corner* which gives its 
listeners the opportunity 
to discuss an array of 
issues ranging from poli¬ 
tics to the environment. 
Now. you can't listen lo RMC during the 
morning without hearing a veritable barrage of 
differing opinions. 

And Radio Jordan seems to be listening. 

Starting this month, a new selection of pro¬ 
grams is steadily proceeding and seems prom¬ 
ising. “Wc decided this year to concentrate 
our attention on the upcoming generation, 
based on their own attitudes and demands." 
Khreisatt said. He explained that the three- 
month period will mark the beginning of pro¬ 
gramming that deals with literature, national 


history and. of course, remains entertaining. 
“On track to keep these younger listeners' 
attention and to show our deep interest on 
their views, wc decided to introduce programs 
that were at once informative and paralleled 
their interests. 

Khreisatt assured that each presenter and 
commentator will go ihroueli intensive prac¬ 
tice, even taking courses to gain the skills nec¬ 
essary for the station's new purpose. “Modern¬ 
ism doesn't mean just using technology or 
changing attitudes. It means learning how to 
speak to the people out there." Elias Salanieh. 
a freshman studying in the West Bank, mid 
The Star. 

He made a comparison between Radio Jor¬ 
dan and 'The Voice of Love and Peace. - a Pal¬ 
estinian-based radio station also transmitting 
on the FM hand. "There you can call the host 
by telephone and talk to him casually. Radio 
Jordan, on the other hand, is much more for¬ 
mal with respect to callers." 

However. Salamch dncsn'l deny that the 
considerable difference between the two sta¬ 
tions in some respects fa\ors Radio Jordan. 
“Apart from culture and social affairs. Radio 
Jordan is overwhelming, especially in politics 
and sports." he said. 

Back home. Radio Jordan is awaiting pri¬ 
vatization. “Turning to the prituic sector is a 
must, and detailed legislation and complex 
procedures are needed to control the process 
accurately and "with fairness.” Khrcisan said. 
He slated that privatization is a delicate issue 
requiring awareness and a general acknowl¬ 
edgment of prospective problems. "You can't 
simply convert n whole corporation by such a 
process without also realizing and ensuring 
the rights of the people." ■ 


Continued frontpage 1 

enter staying at the. hotel ! f 
David thought Djehane was an 
attractive . Sabira of Oriental 
Jewish stock, be didn't say. But 
the thought eould easily have 
: crossed his raind. j . 

To avoid what I thought 

might turn into an embarrassing 
situation. I -spelled; out during 
the introductions exactly who 
did whau Both my dinner part¬ 
ners belonged/to the ;urbane. 
ttentty. yuppie- thirty-something 
generation. They were well-, 
mannered and articulate^ Under 
any other cfitumstances' they 
cbnld. have 7 ’ started a fast 
friendship. 

After formal greetings were 
exchanged, by tacit understand¬ 
ing we all agreed to disagree, 

. David learned: that Djehane 
was " Palestinian-born. She 
belonged to one of the .oldest 
: Jerusalemite and Jaffa families; 
right up there’ with the Husser- 
nis, Khakfis, Nashashibis and 
Famulus whose, continued and 
oninteniipted presence in Pal¬ 
estine goes bade .&> millennium 
and more. Ih fact, early this 
century, die beautiful American 
Colony. Hotel had belonged to 
one.-of. Djehime's ancestors. 


Who will settle the check? 


before he sold it to missionar¬ 
ies from the United States. 

Djehanc's parents had origi¬ 
nally lived in what in 19.48 
became West Jerusalem, hut 
were forced lo flee during ihc 
war that followed the creation 
or the State of Israel. A trans¬ 
fer” system over which they 
had no control had begun—a 
polite term for ethnic cleans¬ 
ing. Arabs were no longer wel¬ 
come in tlicir own land, and 
Djehane's parents were among - 
its first victims. . 

And there arc the Palestinian 
rejects now living in accursed 
Lebanese refugee camps such 
as Sahra. Shntila and Fom al- 
Shebak- 

Likc David. Djehane knew 
the.meaning of Diaspora. 

Amman and Cairo became 
Djehanc's ;xlopled homes. Fol¬ 
lowing the 1967 war. it was 
impossible to return to East 
Jerusalem, especially since her 
father had been a PLO diplo¬ 
mat- representing the little 
which had remained of the di> 


puled land. 

It was only alter Jordan 
signal h Peace Treaty with 
Israel in 1994 that Djehane was 
allowed lo return. But only as a 
tourist. Like other Palestinians 
in the Diaspora, she has to 
undergo the Third Degree 
w'hcncver she shows up at 
Israeli puns of entry: “Do you 
know or have any relations in 
Israel (meaning Israel and the 
Occupied Territories!? Did you 
bring them gifts? Did anyone 
pack your bag for you? How 
long do you plan to visit? 
Where will you travel when 
inside Israel?" 

Did Djehane hdieve that 
Israeli-horn David had a right 
to he in ‘Palestine’? 

Silence. 

It was during his military’ 
service that David met his 
wife. Both arc still on reserve. 
.With two young sons to raise, 
hnth w;uii to live in peace. A 
petec undisturbed by Hamas 
bombs or Jewish settler 
violence. 


While serving as a diplomat 
in Egypt, the first Arab country 
to sign a Peace Treaty with 
Israel—almost 20 years ago. 
David, a straightforward and 
hearty person, did his best to 
promote bilateral relations. It 
wasn't easy. A few monrhs 
after his arrival in Cairo, the 
first Hamas bus bomb went off 
in downtown Tel Aviv killing 
civilian commuters. This was 
followed by Yitzhak Rabin's 
assassination by a Jewish extre¬ 
mist. a second spate of bus 
bombings and the subsequent 
fail of the Labor government 
The arrival of the Likud-led 
coalition, the trashing of the 
Oslo accords and the virtual 
breakdown of peace talks 
between Arafat and Netanyahu 
adversely affected relations 
between Egypt and Israel. The 
MENA economic conference in 
which David and others of his 
calling had worked on relent¬ 
lessly was failing apart. In 
Cairo, less and less people were 
returning his calls. Invitations 


from his Egyptian counterparts 
dried up. Soon enough, a city 
of 15 million had become a 
lonely place. It was a disill 

Did David believe in Dje¬ 
hane's right of return to 
“Israel"? Silence. 

The conversation ' got 
nowhere. The only item we all 
seemed to agree upon was ihe 
good food and the unpredicta¬ 
ble weather. It was still snow¬ 
ing outside when wc ordered 
dessert. In the background we 
could hear church bells and 
from far away the call to prayer 
by a muezzin. 

And then the check came.' 

Suddenly, as though by 
magic, we were all Middle- 
Easterners through and 
through. Genetics had give way 
to instinct and a sense of hospi¬ 
tality prevailed for a brief 
moment In typical oriental 
fashion everyone insisted on 
paying for the others. None of 
that separate check business 
common to the West. 

But even this collective out¬ 


burst of cordiality was too good 
to lust. David, spurred on by 
spontaneity. insiMcd thiiL 
because wc were in his country 
(“inlu 11 haladi"). wc were 
therefore his guests. 

"East Jerusalem is not part rtf 
Israel yet!” interjected a frantic 
Djehane. The magic - of Ihc 
moment vanished. The brief 
flash of good spirits had been 
dampened. A distraught Dje¬ 
hane fell that it was we who 
were both visitor; lo her birth- 
cily and guests in her ancestral 
home. Meanwhile. David, who 
had acted out nl" sheer sponta¬ 
neity. believed—like all Israe¬ 
lis—that Grottier Jerusalem was 
his eapilal irrespective of UN 
resolutions and world procla¬ 
mations to the contrary. 

Each paid for himself. 

I realized the true nature of 
the chasm when David later 
explained lo me that, as an 
adult, this was the first lime he 
had ever socialized with a ftal- 
estiniitn away from the nego¬ 
tiating tabic. 

And they have been neigh¬ 
bors all these years. ■ 
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GCC-Iran security cooperation: 

The ins and outs 
of regional trust 
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Our Say. . 


A new press law 

THE ROYAL Directive asking the government to prepare a new draft press and 
publication law to be presented to Parliament at the first possible opportunity has 
been expected ever since the High Court rejected the temporary press law a few 
months ago. But it is too early to prejudge the government and its intentions. One 
hopes that the executive will work closely with the press body before submitting 
the draft to the people’s deputies. 

The defunct temporary press law gained notoriety not only because of the draco¬ 
nian measures it introduced, reversing a number of crucial achievements for the 
Jordanian press, but also because it was enacted in the absence of Parliament and 
without prior consultations with the official press body, the Jordan Press Associa¬ 
tion. 

To begin with, we must recognize the fact that no piece of legislation concerning 
the press will ever receive a unanimous vote of approval from various sectors of so¬ 
ciety. Even the present law enacted in 1993 has its critics although it is still consid¬ 
ered among the most liberal in the Arab world. 

To read Through the Royal Directive and His Majesty’s letter to the President and 
members of the Jordan Press Association, one finds specific issues that require the 
attention of those who will have the responsibility of drafting the law. Among these 
are the issues of safeguarding national unity, protecting Jordan’s national interests, 
especially with regard to its relations with its Arab neighbors, and maintaining the 
ethical standards of the journalistic profession. All of these perfectly legitimate 
concerns must be met without infringing on press freedom and the right of Jordani¬ 
ans to express themselves within the law and their Constitutional rights. 

This is not an easy challenge for any legislator. The government should not take 
this matter lightly. To enact a system of checks and balances that guarantees a free 
press while balancing this freedom against responsibility is not an easy task. It re¬ 
quires the undivided attention of seasoned journalists, publishers, jurists and legis¬ 
lators. 

The experience of the past year should be fresh in the mind of this government as 
its members embark once again to amend the current law. We hope measures will 
be taken to involve members of the press body in addressing the areas which the 
King has pointed out. This should not be an open invitation to reverse the legiti¬ 
mate gains of Jordanian journalists, the majority of whom are responsible and pro¬ 
fessional. 

The press law cannot be separated from the public liberties legislative package 
which defines democracy in any society. The task ahead cannot succeed if it is not 
marked by democratic dialogue and the open exchange of ideas. 

The Royal Djrecrive,has charted a path for the government with clear objectives. 
All of these objectives seek to protect Jordanian democracy from those who claim 
to protect it. Let’s not execute Jordan's press and democracy in their names. ■ 


By Christian Doumit 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
in the Gulf have opened up the 
possibility of security co¬ 
operation between the GCC 
states and Iran. On the Iranian 
side, the motivations behind 
such co-operation are clear: to 
undermine US influence in the 
region, further weaken the US 
policy of “dual containment"*, 
and strengthen Tehran's geo¬ 
political position vis-a-vis 
Iraq. 

But despite the slow yet 
steady signs of improving 
Iran-US relations. Washington 
would view the possibility of 
GCC-Iran security co¬ 
operation in a very negative 
light. Developments in the 
past few months which point 
to an improvement in GCC- 
Iran ties include a 10-day visit 
to Saudi Arabia on 24 March 
by former Iranian president 
Rafsanjani. who continues to 
play an important role in Iran. 

This was followed by a visit 
to Bahrain on 4 March. Saudi 
Arabia and Bahrain arc the 
two GCC countries with 
w hom Tehran has had strained 
relations since the early 
l%Ms. apart from the UAE. 
with which Iran has a territori¬ 
al dispute. Next, in a move un¬ 
precedented since tlte 1979 Is¬ 
lamic Revolution, the Iranian 
warship "Kharkcarrying a 
group ol students and profes¬ 
sors from the Navy and from 
the elite Revolutionary Guards 
Corps, visited the port of Jed¬ 
dah on 7 March. 

The warship was greeted hy 
Saudi military officials and on 
the following day. President 
Khatami, in a meeting with 
Iranian diplomats based in the 


GCC decided to set up com¬ 
mittees to find ways of boost¬ 
ing relations with the coun¬ 
tries of the Arabian Peninsula. 

While- Iran's motivations 
for regional security co¬ 
operation has been clear since 
the 1990s. it is the GCC 
which has begun in take a nu- 
nneed position in favor of Iran 
over the past year. This subtle 
change is due to four basic 
reasons: 

First. GCC leaders arc be¬ 
ginning to accept the possibil¬ 
ity that President Saddam 
Hussein may outlast the UN 
sanctions. If that happens, the 
countries which relied on the 
US to get rid of the Iraqi lead¬ 
er would feel safer with Teh¬ 
ran as a friend rather than an 
enemy. 

Second. Iran under Presi¬ 
dent Khatami appears less 
threatening and has shown 
greater willingness to co-exist 
peacefully. Although the GCC 
members will continue to har- 
hur varying degrees of suspi¬ 
cion uhnul Iranian ambitions 
in the region, there is a per¬ 
ception among top officials 
that Khatami is genuine and 
wsmts a positive change in re¬ 
lations. 

In an interview with the Fi- 
iniHcitif Times on 3 March, 
Saudi Fnrcign Minister Prince 
Saud Al Faisal said Tehran 
had used the Islamic Confer¬ 
ence Organization summit Iasi 
December in “give the world 
a message—not one of shad¬ 
ows hut one of substance— 
thill they want to improve re¬ 
lations.*' 

Third, with the near col¬ 
lapse of the A rah-Israeli peace 
process and the inability of 


the US to convince Premier 
Netanyahu to implement 
agreements, GCC rulers are 
beginning to see. close rela¬ 
tions with US as a liability. In 
light of this, they are now 
stepping back from identify¬ 
ing themselves tod closely 
with. American policy, for ex¬ 
ample by linking up with Iran 
or by denying US forces, the 
use of their territories to Hit 
Iraq, as in the latest standoff 
between Washington and 
Baghdad. 

Fourth, the Turkish-Israeli 
strategic alliance, which is 
backed by the US. is a source 
of concern for virtually all the 
Arab countries as well as Iran. 
Both Saudi Arabia and Iran 
share concerns that this alli¬ 
ance could extend Us strategic 
reach to the Gulf. There are 
even suspicions that Washing¬ 
ton wants Turkey and Israelto 
have a future role in insuring 
Gulf security as regional po¬ 
licemen. This is something 
which Iran and the GCC states 
are almosL certain to oppose, 
regardless of progress in the 
Middle East peace process. 

While GCC-Iran co¬ 
operation on security matters 
may be perceived as a threat 
to US strategic and commer¬ 
cial dominance in the Arabian 
Peninsula, some quarters in 
Washington suspect that limit¬ 
ed defence links between Iran, 
and Saudi Arabia—two coun¬ 
tries that have viewed each 
other as enemies for nearly 
two decades—could he the 
first step in calls for US forces 
to be pulled out of the region. 

Such suspicions are un¬ 
founded that no GCC member 
state is likely to make this 
type of demand in the fores ee- 



Ships during last Gulf War: The Gutf continues to be volatile area 


able future. While the GCC 
rulers may be willing to ex¬ 
plore the possibility of region¬ 
al security co-operation with 
Tehran, they are not naive, he. 
they would not turn their back 
on US protection and depend 
on security links with Tehran 
at a time when they cannot 
even agree on an integrated 
defense policy. 

After years of discussing 
co-ordination on strategic is¬ 
sues, it.is only at Che Kuwait 
summit in December 1997 
that they agreed to set up a re¬ 
gional advisory' council. It re¬ 
mains to be seen how effec¬ 
tive the council will be. It is 
far more likely that the GCC 
leaders see limited security 
co-operation with Iran as one. 
more positive element in their, 
overall strategic perspective. 

A more subtle point in the 
background is that the Gulf 
countries may see improving 
relations with Iran as an op¬ 
portunity to forestall domestic 
instability—at a time when oil 
prices have dropped to their 
lowest point in nearly a dec¬ 
ade and economic .austerity 
measures may become un¬ 
avoidable in the coming years. 

Iran has been calling for re¬ 
gional security arrangements 
ever since the 1991 Gulf war. 
The GCC states.- not in a 
mood at that lime to trust ei¬ 
ther Iraq or Iran, remained 
cold toward this idea. But in 
recent years, Iran has been ap¬ 
plying . careful diplomacy 
aimed at improving the atmos¬ 
phere in relations with the 
GCC states. While such - ef¬ 
forts remain marred by the ter¬ 
ritorial dispute with the UAE 
and allegations by Bahrain 
that Iran was supporting Is- : 

. Iamic activists in rhe emirate. : 
the general trend has been . 
positive and was even en¬ 
hanced after Khatami was 
elected president in May 
, 1997. 

This does not mean that 
* changes7nInm<»CC relates:.. 

are imrament or ^vilLbe dra- 
"matfc'GCGrniemtersTiold Af¬ 
ferent attitudes towards Iran. 
Qatar and Oman have kept 
cordial ties with Iran through¬ 
out, much of the past decades. 
On the other hand Saudi Ara¬ 
bia; Kuwait, and Bahrain were 
openly opposed to Iran during 
. the regime of the late Ayatol¬ 
lah Khomeini and during Raf- 
sanjanf s first term in the early 
1990s. The UAE is in a 
. unique position: among its 
seven emirates, Sharjah and 
Ras AI Khaimah dispute the 
ownership of Abu Musa and 
the Tunb islands, while Dubai 
is a major trading partner with 
Iran and the source of a large 
percentage of its imports. ■ 

Christian Doumit is an 

energy consultant based in 
Amman. 
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.4 Palestinian plane lands in Baghdad, Tuesday, carrying four tons of humanitarian aid 
to the people of Iraq. This is the first time that a Palestinian plane lands in Iraq from the 
Egyptian Al Arish Airport The aid was from the Palestine National Authority. 
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Excellence and performance 

Work attitudes need 
more resolve, incentive 


B\ Khairi Jan beck 

ALTHOUGH ORIGINALLY 
one thought of excellence and 
performance in terms of "ex¬ 
cellence ir. pcrlbr-mar.ee." the 
nature of 'he status quo dictates 
that we ouch! to differentiate 
between Mte two concepts, or ;it 
least use the linkage in idealist 
terms. This ix perhaps a part of 
the whi'i; urrderjoelopment 
phenomenon. We have our 
share ol red tape, and suffer the 
maze ■;*! bureaucratic puzzles 
the: defy .i:i logic, and seem to 
cnn:r:idiei our declared inten¬ 
tions. Tnrs jxresult of pnteth- 
o- that become obsolete the 
moment we embark on chart¬ 
ing a course :nw,ird the 21 st 
century. 

It ix not intended to criticize 
public and pri'.nte institution*— 
one would be onl\ adding to the 
already trust mine atmosphere 
of summer weather. However, 
this Argument is made in the at¬ 
tempt to unJersMnd the mecha¬ 
nism that link* performance to 
excel scree, and consequently 
leads to superior accomplish¬ 
ments for ot:r sncieiv. 

!« is nor ungratefulness that 
prompts one to discuss this is¬ 
sue. nor the lack nf real 
aehiexemem. To the contrary, 
these questions are in response 
to the i'ici that vie have ad¬ 
vanced no lar on .ill levels in 
such a xhi»o xpan of our na¬ 
tion's hislorv. that it has be¬ 


come possible lor us to dream 
of a heuer future, and he proud 
of our homeland that has given 
us so much, and continues to 
be the compassionate cradle of 
our children. Perhaps, if we as 
Jordanian citizens arc to be 
I.luhcd. it is because we do ex¬ 
pect inure of life, and we do 
wish it) he part i>r the forces 
that will shape the future of our 
region. 

However, somehow our per- 
lormance docs not seem to 
match nur aspirations. In the 
best of circumstances we tend 
to perform our tasks rather than 
Imping to excel in them, realiz¬ 
ing only too well that in a 
world of fierce competition, 
more clfon needs to be exerted 
and .? far more selfless attitude 
required 

One ix certain that many will 

criticize this discourse, for it 
make* only demands, and docs 
noi provide incentives. But the 
fact that one believes in the 
creative abilities of our people, 
our potential fur qualitatively 
heller work, makes us believe 
in the saving “excellence in 
performance." 

Cynics and doubters need 
only lix>k at the real-life record 
of achievements (hat Jordanian 
citizens can he proud of. From 
the outset of the creation of the 
modem Gulf states. Jordanians 
have undcniahly contributed to 
building the operational basis 
«»t those iratemai countries, in 


a manner that makes us proud, 
and makes our brothers also 
proud of our positive contribu¬ 
tion. 

In Europe and the US also. 
Jordanians have been among 
the highest achievers in aca¬ 
demic and training qualifica¬ 
tions, and have excelled in 
their various fields to earn the 
respect of peers and col¬ 
leagues. Many have remained 
in their host countries, and con¬ 
tinue to help building a better 
system wherever they are. 
Therefore, we as a nation are 
more than familiar with excel¬ 
lence in performance, positive 
achievements and work ethics. 

Al this point, one cannot 
help wondering, when it comes 
to what can be called a dismal 
performance by our public ser¬ 
vice employees and those in 
the private sector, whether we 
can legitimately ask. are these 
not die same people, after all. 
who have excelled abroad, in- 
their academic achievements, 
and those who have helped in 
the building and shaping of 
other nations? 

One unfortunately can only 
answer yes, we ore the same' 
people. But since excellence 
and work ethics are part of our 
composition and performance, 
there must be other reasons for 
complacency and indifference 
in our collective attitudes. One 
cannot deny the material incen¬ 
tive in this formula; for ir is im- ■ 


portam to sustain the self- 
respect of the individual in our 
society while encouraging him/ 
her to be part of a larger collec¬ 
tive. Bui the question of self- 
worth cannot be achieved with¬ 
out the individual realizing that 
there are possibilities for their, 
own advancement by excelling 
in performing their tasks, rath¬ 
er than just waiting for the in¬ 
evitable to happen with or 
-without merit. 

The individual is usually ca¬ 
tered to the task, rather than 
vice versa. In the latter sense, 
the right person will be per¬ 
forming the right task, produc¬ 
ing satisfaction for the people 
and positive contributions to 
society. 

That logically leads us to the 
question of- the calibre of the 
captains of institutions, andes- 
tablishmems. Again, here the 
issue of merit and capability 
are of utmost importance and 
responsibility. Those positions 
must not be soaghr only for 
recognition and retirement, .but 
rather, for visionary and ener- 
Ktic production. Otherwiser 
the captains will become self- 
seekers. and the various Func¬ 
tions of the employees, his/her 
appendage. 

The the.challenges of the fu- 
rare determine one side of the 
production formula, -while ex- - 
cellencc In performance remain 
on the other. Will we manage 
to unite them? ■ '. 




Iranianstyle ^ 

IT USED to he a common 
political habit, when aca¬ 
demics and policymakers 
referred to Iran, to make 
clear distinctions between 
fundamentalist Mullahs 
and less 'hardline ones. 
However, it was clear to 
some that such labels were 
a little naive and even, at 
times, unsubstantiated, es-. 
pecrally in light of the fact' 
that important derisions 
were made under the guid¬ 
ance of the supreme spiri¬ 
tual leader of Iran, and all 
other points of view were 
merely opinions. 

This has remained the-'jl:- 
simotion until very recent¬ 
ly. The transformation-in 
Iranian politics since the 
election of President Mo¬ 
hammed Khatami has be¬ 
come more rapid and 
sharply drawn. The recent 
arrest of the Mayor of Teh¬ 
ran^—Ghulam Karabshsi— 
has polarized public opin¬ 
ion in Iranian society, and 
for the first time, we wit¬ 
ness in Iran divergent 
views uncompromisingly 
expressed, in support of 
the current leadership of 
Khatami and those loyal to 
his administration. 

In this round. President 
Khatami seems to have 
won the day. The releasej* 
of the Mayor of Tehran —tyf . 
arrested on charges of cor¬ 
ruption—sets a decidedly 
tense tone for future rela¬ 
tions between Khatami and 
the spiritual guide of the 
notion, which nevertheless 
seems to favor the prag¬ 
matic ruling style of the 
president. 

Yet the transformation 
in Iranian rule had been 
going on for some time. 

The rehabilitated status of 
Iran after hosting the re¬ 
cent Islamic Conference is 
an . important sign that 
points toward a resurgence 
of. trust between Muslims^-' 
with -Tehran significantly | 
restored as a center of Is¬ 
lamic unity, rather than a 
source nf divergence and 
conflict. 

The establishment of 
^neighborly relations and 
.the hope- of. strengthening 1 
them in the future, have' be¬ 
gun playing an important 
role in Tehran's calcula¬ 
tions, as indicated by the 
progressive improvement 
of relations with Saudi 
Arabia. In the case of Iraq 
also, there were objections 
against the use of military 
force against Baghdad. In 
addition there are signs 
that both Iraq and Iran will 1 
work toward resolving- the 
consequences of the First 
Gulf War. especially the 
exchange of prisoners still 
held as a result of the con¬ 
flict 

A conciliatory tone to¬ 
wards the US also emerged 
with Khatami's rise to 
power, and is reflected in 
the hosting of an American 
wrestling team in Tehran. 
Exchanges of sports teams 
may be a first step in even¬ 
tually restoring normal re¬ 
flations-between- Iran and 
the US. just as the forth¬ 
coming World Cup may 
enhance the respectability 
of Iran in European eyes, 
and improve the image of gg 
country that is workirifH 
hard at changing .its per¬ 
ception as a rogue state. 

It is undeniable that in¬ 
ternational—-especially. Eu¬ 
ropean—firms are eager to 
invest in the development 
of .the Iranian oil business. 

Iran for its part seems will¬ 
ing to cooperate, as it 
needs capital investment to 
finance - further develop¬ 
ment of oil fields and 
wells, especially in light of 
the continuous fall/in oil 
prices on the. international 
market over the past dec¬ 
ade. 

.. In Lebanon. -Hizbullah 
ajso_ reflects the changes in 
Iranian' policies., and the 
Party has started. broaden¬ 
ing its base of supporter^ 
and sympathizers, trarff | 
spending the barriers of re¬ 
ligious and political differ¬ 
ences. 

All in afi. wje must real-, 
izejhat the changes in Ira¬ 
nian politics are real, and 
should be supported, pri¬ 
marily fo the benefit of the 
Iranian people, as well as 
the international, communi¬ 
ty* • - ,:4~. - . ..: . 

Of course: it is . hoped 
also that the territorial dif-_ 
terences with thfe. United • 

Arab .Emirates - will be. 
solved in a manner that is 
acceptable to all, as a ges¬ 
ture of sincerity toward a 
hopeful new partnership on 
a regional 'scale/.We all 
know that Iran has always 
beep a major power in 
region, but she. Is .also 
quired to be a'major part- 
. ner as well. ■ - 
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Business 

scene 


■ Jordan Tanning gencx- 
ate f” et profits estimated 
at . J k D 757,000 compared 

909.000 last yen. 
™ company’s total 
sales were JD 8.97 mil- 
ion against JD 12.9 mil¬ 
lion. a drop of JD 3.9 
million. • Domestic sales 
stood at JD 6 million last 
ywr compared with JD 
5.3. million in 1996 
Exports totalled JD 2,96 
million; 

■ Deposits at local tanks 
were JD. 6,440,900.000 
by the end of February. 
This is compared with JD 
6.050.600,000 in the 

same month last year 
reflecting a rise of JD 
•390.3 million. About JD' 
858.1 million f 13.3*0 
were deposits of the pub¬ 
lic sector. The. private 
sector deposiL. share was 
23.9% or about "JD 
5.582.800,000.' The lat¬ 
est CBJ bulletin showed 
that the deposits of these 
two sectors hold the 

lion's share of deposits_ 

70.7%—followed by on- 
demand deposits of 
17.3% with saving 
accounts coining in at 
about 12%. However, 
deposits in foreign cur¬ 
rencies at local banks 
stood at JD 
2370.200.000 by the end 
of. February, against JD 
2.328.800.000 in the : 
same month last .year, an * 
increase • of JD 4-1.4 
million. 

■ The Jordan. A1 - Ahli 
Bank made a JD • 10 ; 3 
million profit after merg¬ 
ing with the Business 
Bank last year. Its net- 
revenues were estimated 
at JD 29 million. Share¬ 
holders' rights are' 
between 6% to 8%. 

* - > 

■ Jordanian exports of 
fruits and vegetables reg¬ 
istered at 27.7 thousand, 
ions. Valued af JD '8.75 
million, -they formed 
about 92% 6f./total 
exports -which, went.to 
Lebanon.JCawafc’areithe 
United Arah^mira^ •: 

■ Preparations are under- . 

way for the hext'Gipejt : 
‘98 show for defensive 
weapons, which is due to" ; 
open on 28 April 
Regional ami . interna¬ 
tional companies arepar- 
ticipating in. the yenpe: ..- 
Local cbmpames Wflj -■ 
highlight their oalftoy 
atul security products. 
Tie threerd*iy event will 
he opened under the aus¬ 
pices of His - Majesty; 
King Hussein. 

/ \ ‘ r- 

■ The Public Mining Go 
generated net earnings; of ' 
JD 36.571 last year com-. 
pared with losses of JD 
14.495 in .19%.. Its total, 
assets were.JD 1.900.759 
in 1997 against JD 
2.009.046 m 1996. ■ 
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‘Virtual water 




to water shortage? 


By Marwsn Asasr- -and 

AkxWhiiiiig 

DRY-JSEASON WATER short¬ 
ies are plaguing every major. 
<*y in South Asia; droughts • 
have nearly dried up ihc Shire 
River in Malawi; groundwater 
reserves in Bahrain have been 
overdrawn so much that aqui¬ 
fers will need . another 1/400 
years, to recover. And the year 
2005 could see.an unwelcome 
first: global water supply equal-: 
ling demand.; - 

From Asia to v .sub-Safam 
Africa,-. T poUcjfmaJrers and 
expefts ire sweating over a 
solution . co water shortages.. 
They have looked at many 
°ptf°ps—dams, reservoirs mid 
| expensive -reallocation systems 
' to transport water from one' • 
region to another; . -. . - ‘ 
The time may have come to r ~ 
look at 4 he' concept of ‘virtual 
water’—water wttich is embed- - 
ded in. key. water-intepsiVe 
commodities such as wheat and 
is available in the global trad- •: 
ing system. 

Professor Tony Allan of the 
Water Issues Group at the. 
School of Oriental and African ' 
Studies in London says in his 
project report, Virtual Water*-. 
A Long-term Solution For 
Water-Short Middle Eastern 
Economies: “The major indica¬ 
tion of the scale of the water ... 
deficit " 6f ah economy is die 
levels of its food imports. The 
reason: for this is that water 
used jin the agricultural sector 
exceeds L by 10 times the water 
used i by . the industrial. and- 
municipal sectors; combined.” 

Allan, believes the answer to ' 
water, shortages . is. pot -to', 
improve die tedinkal and pro- . 
ductive efiraency^ather. 
‘‘HBCMwiriici^ys^ 
dently iBadequate liy&ojogicgJ 
systemsr'inayt?4 the key to a 
solution, he says. 

.. ...It takes* ^LOOCtCTl^ meters 
of ‘water to -grcnSv a., ton of 
wheat So importing a ton of 



wheat is-equivalent to import¬ 
ing 1.000 cubic meters Df 
water.- Taking this as a means 
of measurement, says Allan, 
more water ‘flows' into the 
Middle East each year as ‘vir¬ 
tual water' than flows down the 
. Nile into Egypt for agriculture. 
“At the moment the interna¬ 
tional wheat trade is highly sub¬ 
sidized by the UiiiredSiates and 
the European Union and is 
therefore a very effective way 
tor countries which are arid and 
wealthy to surmount their water 
shortage-problem. ” 

This r is pot to suggest a 
straight forward oif-for-waier 
barter. Allah thinks countries in 
Ihe Middle East should try and 
industrialize their economics— 
“emulate Israel" he says—in 
order to finance grain imports, 
because industry uses less water 
than agriculture. In other worths, 
reducing the amount, of water 
used for agriculture by import¬ 
ing food leaves more water for 
the other uses. . 

Easier, said than done. Ian 
Robinson, Director of the Cen¬ 
tre for Arid Zone Studies at the 


University of Wales, sees prob¬ 
lems with the idea: “Saudi Ara¬ 
bia made the conscious deci¬ 
sion to become self-sufficient 
in their grain production 
because of the threat that the 
US would use food as a 
weapon. So they are pumping 
water at great expense from 
aquifers which at some point 
are going to run out." he says. 

He adds. “Grain is a com¬ 
modity which can he easily 
managed and moved inie mo¬ 
tion ally. making it a fundamen¬ 
tal component of food aid. but 
climatic changes such as El 
Nino will influence the produc¬ 
tion of wheat worldwide. 1710 
price can be manipulated by 
large companies, and changes 
in the world market—caused 
by a country such as Russia or 
China either becoming self- 
sufficient or buying up large 
quantities—will all” affect the 
price." . 

Instead of looking at indus¬ 
trialization as the way out, 
income-poor Middle Eastern 
countries such as Jordan are 
experimenting with other Inno- 


vatiic ways to harness water. 
Ahmad AI Nam man. a Jorda¬ 
nian economist- mvs it uould 
be LMiaslrophic to completely 
rely on grain imports. He 
argues that such a view is 
"absurd and causes 
dependency." 

Bui mi one denies that the 
Middle Ejlm faces chronic 
water shortages—so much so 
I hill some commentators pre¬ 
dict the next war in the region 
will be over water. 

Ahout 65 percent of the riv¬ 
er* of the Arab world emanate 
from outside the region and the 
water issue has become highly 
politicized. The situation is 
worsened by population 
growth—Jordan's population 
liir instance is growing at a 
high rate of 3.5 percent. ” 

The region's population is 
expected to grow from 260 
million in 1996 to about 290 
million by 21)00. Jamal Math- 
loum. an Egyptian writer on 
strategic affairs, says the 
region's water resources were 
estimaied at 244.6 billion cubic 
metres in l‘>94. Bv 2000. the 
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^epr^neur shares Craig 
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‘Trinqe WaJeed's ability to 
foresee coming trends in a host 
of fidkisiincludirrg technology, 
makes hira arv ideal partner for 
Teledesic; People wmldwide 
have b^ub.to'umlMstand that 
where foe prince goes, opportu¬ 
nity follows," saidMcCaw, 48. 
McCaw and Microsoft Chair¬ 
man Bill Gales are the two pri- 
Tiiary’'investws ^ in" Teledesic. 
“Prince Al -Waleed’s stature 
and relationships in both the 
Middle East and around the’ 
world, will serve us welj as we 
work together to make availa- 
ble—for. tlte first time-—low- 
cost, global ■ . broadband 
com muni cations." 

Known as a savvy investor 
with a global perfective. 'AJ 
Waleed. 41; says he decided to 
invest in Teledesic because he 
shares McCaw’s vision of an 
advanced telecommunications 
network that will provide high¬ 
speed data connections to busi¬ 
nesses, institutions and individ¬ 
uals everywhere on . Earth—- 
regardless of location. 

“I’m attracted to Teledesic 
not only because of its compel¬ 
ling business plan but because 



Prince. Al Waleed . 

U has the potential to -change 
the : world for. the better," 
Waleed. said “I share Craig's 
vtstoo- of bringing the most 
advanced telecommunications 
services to the; entire world, 
particularly v to' parts of the 
world: including the Middle 
East arid Africa, that wouldn't 
get that broadband capability 
toy other way." . . 

Waleed, who manages his 
business operations from a 
high-tech office in Riyadh, has 
made major investments in Cit¬ 
icorp.. • News' .'. Corporation. 
Apple Computer, Four Seasons 
Hotels & Resorts. Motorola. 
Netscape,: Trtos-World Air- 
Hues, Saks Fifth Avenue. Dis- 
heyland-Paris, Daewoo. Hyun- 
daiVoibriLtiie George V Hotel 
.in Paris, the Plaza Hotel in 
'/New Vork, the four Seasons 
"Hotel in Londoru the Copley 
Plaza Hotel in Boston, the Fair¬ 
mont Hotel in. San Francisco, 
the Canary Wharf real estate 
development in London. Medi¬ 
aset. Saatchi & Sanichi. Donna 


Karan international. Planet 
Hollywood international. Nor¬ 
wegian Cruise Lines. Arab 
Radio & Television and oilier 
international businesses. 
Forbes magazine last summer 
named Gates and AI Waleed 
the two most successful entre¬ 
preneurs in the world. 

Prince Waleed. the nephew 
of Saudi Arabia's King Fohad. 
made headlines last week when 
a S590 million investment he 
made in Citicorp in 199] 
became worth more than $7 bil¬ 
lion following the announced 
merger between Citicorp and 
Travelers Group Inc. He is Cit¬ 
icorp's largest individual 
shareholder. 

Using a constellation of 288 
low-Eurth-orhit satellites. Tcle- 
desic will create the world’s 
first network to provide afford¬ 
able. worldwide, "llbcr-like" 
access to telecommunications 
services, such as linking enter¬ 
prise computing networks, 
broadband Internet access, vid¬ 
eoconferencing other digi¬ 

tal data needs. 

Backed by McCaw and 
Gates, the Teledesic Network 
will provide two-way. broad¬ 
band network connections 
through service partners in 
countries worldwide. The pri¬ 
vate company is based in Kirk¬ 
land. Wash., a suhurb of 
Seattle. 

' In March 1997. Teledesic 
was licensed by the Federal 
Communications Commission 
to build, launch and operate a 
global. ■ broadband satellite, 
communications network. In 
April 1997. Teledesic named 
The Boeing Company as the 


prime contractor for the design, 
amsiruction and launch of the 
Teledesic Network. In Novem¬ 
ber 1997. Teledesic cleared its 
last significant regulatory hur¬ 
dle when the International Tel¬ 
ecommunication Union’s 1997 
World Radio communication 
Conference finalized its desig¬ 
nation of international radio 
spectrum for use hy non- 
gcosial ionary fixed satellite 
services, such as those Tele- 
dcsic will provide. ■ 


Middle East will need 347.5 
billion cubic metres, causing a 
■water deficit' of J.3 billion 
cubic metres. 

Water Minister Dr Munthir 
Haddadin is among many who 
recognise that there is a crisis 
brewing. ”lf you divide the 
renewable water resources in 
Jordan by the population, the 
per capita share would he 170 
cubic metres per year." Hadda¬ 
din told Panos. “You need 100 
cubic metres per capita for 
domestic consumption and 20 
for industry, which leaves 50 
For agriculture “ 

However. reluctance ro 
depend wholly on imports for 
its food requirements has led to 
a situation where Jordan uses 
more water than it should on 
irrigation. Jordan produces 30 
percent of its food require¬ 
ments and imports the remain¬ 
ing 70 percent. Dr Elias Sala- 
meh. a hydrology expert from 
the University of Jordan, says 
this kind of water use cannot 
be sustained in the long run. 

“We have to live with our 
scarcity and adapt our agricul¬ 
ture production accordingly. 
We ha\e to introduce new- 
advanced irrigation techniques. 
And we have to grow crops 
which add revenue to the coun¬ 
try." he says. These could 
include olive trees and tmpical 
fruits and vegetables. 

“Wheat and dry farming is 
okay, but not in the highlands 
where it costs more to produce 
locally than to impon* And we 
are losing our non-renewable 
water resources." Salamch 
adds. 

The average Jordanian con¬ 
sumes 0.085 cubic metres of 
water per day. while the figure 
for Israel is 0.3 cubic metres. 
Canada 0.4 cubic metres, and 
ihe USA 0.6 cubic metres. 
According to recent official 
estimates, the booming cities 
of the United Arab Emirates 
are the region's highest consu¬ 
mers of water with an average 
daily consumption of 0.5 cubic 
metres. Sixty percent of their 
total drinking water is pro¬ 
cessed from the sea. 

As Haddadin says, “we are 
using more water than wc 
have." 

There are other associated 
problems having to do with 
water quality, in the case of 
underground aquifers, for 
instance, whenever the water 
table drops, it turns into brack¬ 
ish water—a salty suhstance 
which is neither good for agri¬ 
culture nor for industry. But it 
can be desalinated at half the 
cost of desalinating sea water. 
And. according to Ismael 
Hashim. a water engineer at 
Hydrotech International. Jor¬ 
dan has enough brackish water 
to last it the next 100 years. ■ 

Panos 


business Chronicle 


Water projects for the future 

THE ISSUE of water scarcity is an old one that is in need of 
major solutions. Since becoming Minister of Water in 1997. 
Munthir Haddadin has done a great deal. Lust week he 
briefed the Cabinet, outlining his plans lor a comprehensive 
water stnuegy’iill the year 2002, including proposed water 
investments till 2011. 

As far as completed water projects arc concerned, the 
Minister said that Karamch Dam project, with a capacity 
estimated al 55 million cubic meiers. is finished. Among 
other completed projects arc the rehabilitation of the King 
Abdallah Canal, the Jardanch Dam. Zabda-Txtfcclch water 
project and plants to treat waste water in Wadi Seer. Fuhais. 
and Mahcs. 

Works also have hecn launched to develop the basins of 
Al Walah. Muwujcb. Al Hisa and Al Tonnoun dams in addi¬ 
tion to the water pipeline network in the north and south ol' 
the Kingdom. 

Haddadin highlighted other projects linked to the renewal 
of the Amman water networks, the doubling of (he capacity 
of water transportation from Dcir Allah in Amman, ihe 
social security projects and the Al Disi-Amm:in water 
project. 

In addition to this, the main scheme for the sewage sys¬ 
tem in the Zarka river basin and others in lrbid. Aqaba and 
other regions have been completed. 

Total investments in the water sector arc estimated at JD 

3.5 billion. Referring to the financing of these enterprises. 
Haddadin stated that there arc 21 projects that need 
funding. 

Their total cost is estimated at ahout JD 1,284 million. 
Also live projccLs are being underwritten by the treasury al 
JD 56.3 million. These include dams, touristic infrastructure 
and development of the eastern coast of the Dc;kJ Sea. 

There are also 11 projects subsidized by the US Interna¬ 
tional Finance Corporation tlFCt at JD 254 million, and six 
projects financed by the World Bank through loans worth 

555.5 million. 

The Italian government is providing funding cstitrailed at 
S20 million for other projects. Haddadin added that the EU 
is contributing JD 10 million to water projects in Tafclch 
and Karak. and Japan is helping to bankroll the Dcir Alla 
water project with a gram or $8 \ million. 

Other projects arc underwritten hy the European Invest¬ 
ment Bank, the Arab Fund for Social Development and the 
German Bank for Recon stniction. ■ 


Duty Shops go from 
strength to strength 


THE DUTY Free Shops Co. is 
intending to open six new 
shops by the end of this year at 
points on the Wadi Aruba and 
Al Karama border crossings, at 
Ramtha. and at 
Aqaba, where there 
will he two—one to 
provide scivice for 
vessels' crews and 
another at the pas¬ 
sengers station. The 
sixth will be at the 
King Hussein 
Bridge. 

Last Thursday 
marked the non-official open¬ 
ing of the duty free shop at 
Jaber crossing po ,nl °n the Syr¬ 
ian border. 

These and future plans 
were highlighted during the 
first ordinary session of the 
company. held Saturday 
under the Board's chairman 


t 


Nadir A l Thnhabi. 

Already the Duly Free Shops 
Co has opened a free market in 
Amman to provide service for 
the diplomatic community in 
Jordan and for the 
service of non¬ 
resident foreigners. 

Also the branch 
of Jordan Valley 
crossing point 
t Sheikh Hussein 
Bridge) has been in 
operation since last 
January 

The company 
cooperates with the Royal Jor¬ 
danian which supplies "it with 
the needed merchandise. 

The Duty Free Shops Co. 
established in 1996 at a capital 
of JD 5 million. Is engaged in 
establishing operating ” and 
investing duly free shops al the 
crossing points and borders. ■ 
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IMF seeks more forceful 
approach to crises 


By Paul Blustein 

WASHINGTON—There was 
plenty of buzz about the crea¬ 
tion of a “new international 
architecture" as hordes of eco¬ 
nomic policymakers descended 
on Washington last week for 
Ihc spring meetings of the 
International Monetary Fund 
and WoriJ Bank. In the after¬ 
math of the Asian financial cri¬ 
sis. the barons of the world 
economy were determined to 
start changing the rules of ihe 
global financial system lo 
make future crises less likely 
ami more manageable. 

But at the end of the confer¬ 
ence last Friday, it became 
clear that the system is headed 
for change that is far more evo¬ 
lutionary than revolutionary. 

Niue months after u plunge 
in the Thai btot sparked a mas¬ 
sive flight of capital from the 
world's most dynamic region, 
policymakers at the IMF and 
the world's richest countries 
arc still wincing ahnut how the 
system kept them from han¬ 
dling the crisis more effec¬ 
tively. The IMFs tradition of 
sccrcily and diplomatically 
counseling member countries 
to improve their economic pol J * 
cics’. for instance, meant that its 
advice was dismissed by self- 
eonlidcni ruling elites in coun¬ 
tries such as Thailand and 
South Korea—until their finan¬ 
cial markets collapsed and mul- 
lihtllion-dollar haiiouts became 
necessary. 

So now the IMF is bent on 
becoming a more assertive 
institution, with the aim of 
doing a better job of heading 
off crises before they get out of 
control, its policymaking 
interim committee unveiled 
plans for the IMF to develop a 
“tiered response, whereby 
countries that are believed to 
he seriously off course in their 
policies are given increasingly 


strong warnings." 

As an international organiza¬ 
tion whose membenihip con¬ 
sists of sovereign nations, the 
IMF has always been leery of 
criticizing the policies of mem¬ 
ber countries too publicly or 
bluntly—in part because doing 
so might trigger the very crisis 
the fond was trying to avoid. 
But using a soccer analogy. 
IMF Managing Director Michel 
Camdessus vowed at a news 
conference that he will "show 
the yellow card a little more." 
and he suggested the IMF was 
prepared in extreme cases to 
use "the red card of going pub¬ 
lic with its negative opinion on 
a given country." 

Still, this hardly means the 
IMF will go so far as to turn 
itself into some sort of interna¬ 
tional whistle-blower, as urged 
by some critics who consider 
the fond too obsessed by 
secrecy. 

“The essentially cooperative 
character of the IMF is not 


changed." said Shailendra J. 
Anjaria. the IMF’s director of 
external relations. "If there’s 
one thing everyone agrees on. 
it's that the IMF must maintain 
the confidence of member 
countries, and it must maintain 
the confidentiality of informa¬ 
tion it receives in confidence." 

Other reforms launched last 
week essentially consist of 
extensions and enhancements 
of initiatives that were con¬ 
ceived after the Mexican peso 
crisis in 1995. For instance. 
Instead of simply asking coun¬ 
tries lo publicly disclose their 
reserves of international cur¬ 
rencies. the fund will ask them 
to reveal more detailed data so 
that nasty surprises won't crop 
up as they did in the cases of 
both Thailand and South 
Korea, whose reserves turned 
out lo he effectively much 
lower than the official figures 
suggested. In Thailand's caw. 
much of the reserves had been 
committed for future currency 


transact mas. 

Even though sonic of the 
plans for changes in the system 
are aimed at improving disclo¬ 
sure about one of the main 
problems that emerged in 
Asia—the weakness of banking 
systems—nobody nt the meet¬ 
ings was promising the new 
procedures would produce 
miraculous results. 

Indeed, even as discussions 
look place on preventing future 
turmoil, the weakness of the 
Japanese economy raised the 
troubling prospect the Asian 
crisis might worsen anew. 

“If the yen continues to 
weaken, there may be another 
wave nr competitive devalua¬ 
tion or Asian currencies." 
Joseph Yam. chief executive of 
the Hong Knns Monetary 
Authority, told reporters. “I sec 
Japan as the big question mark 
of Asia. '■ 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 


BritishBank announces major 
community initiative 


BRITISHBANK. HAS an¬ 
nounced the formation of the 
BritishBank Foundation—£1 
million community initiative to 
benefit nationals in the region. 

Sir William Purves, Chair¬ 
man. HSBC Holdings and Bri¬ 
tish Bank said: ‘The Foundation 
is a symbol of our close associ¬ 
ation with the region and a sig¬ 
nificant announcement marking 
our continuing commitment to 
The Middle East.” 

The Bank has committed £1 
million to an independent trust 
in Jersey, to fond initiatives and 
activities that will directly bene¬ 
fit local communities, initially, 
the focus for the fond will be 
education. 


“It is a source of immense 
personal pride "that in the lost 
50 years, BritishBank has been 
an innovative catalyst of eco¬ 
nomic development at the heart 
of the community. Today we 
can reflect with pride on our 
achievement made possible by 
our customers, partners and 
employees" Sir William said. 

Chief Executive Officer of 
BritishBank in Jordan. Mr John 
Pascoe said: “We arc currently 
exploring alternative proposals 
of how best to allocate the 
funds in order to most benefit 
the local community.” 

“We look forward to an¬ 
nouncing details of our first in¬ 
itiative shortly.” 


BritishBank is the largest 
and most widely represented in¬ 
ternational bank in the Middle 
East with 31 branches through¬ 
out the UAE. Oman, Bahrain, 
Jordan, Lebanon, and the Pales¬ 
tinian Autonomous Areas and 
an offshore banking unit in 
Bahrain. The extensive regional 
coverage is enhanced by its as¬ 
sociates Saudi British Bank and 
the Egyptian British Bank. In 
addition to its Middle Eastern 
network the bonk has branches 
in Mumbai. Trivandrum and 
Baku. Azerbaijan. It also has 
Private Banking operations in 
London and Geneva.! 
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Palestinians revisit 
site of ‘Catastrophe’ 


By Rebecca Trounson 

ZEKHARYA. Israel—Early on a Saturday 
morning. Saleh Ahu Laban steps onto the 
land his Palestinian grandparents once 
owned in this hillside village and picks up 
n shriveled pomegranate. Bui his presence 
soon rousts the Israeli who owns it all now. 

In fluent Hebrew. Abu Laban tells the 
pajama-clod Israeli that his faintly lived in 
Zcfcharya half a century ago. His mother 
planted the tree whose fruit he holds: his 
grandparents' home was the empty, one- 
room house that stands nearby. 

The Israeli is hesitant, then friendly. 
Nahum Sadok. 42. says he was bora here 
after his family of Kurdish Jews came to 
Israel in the 1950s. He shakes hands with 
Ahu Lahan. 45. and his brother Amjed. 
And he tells them that he has no plans to 
demolish their grandparents' tiny home. 

Saleh ahu Laban c;i/cs after the man as 
he walks away. "He' has my life." the Pal¬ 
estinian says without apparent bitterness. 
"And he is here instead of me." 

As Israelis reflect with pride on the 50th 
anniversary of their state. 

Palestinians such as Saleh abu Laban 
and his family are remembering what they 
call the "nakha." or "catastrophe." the 
194K loss of land that is the Palestinians* 
defining historical moment. The Abu 
Labans, a elan of farmers and religious 
leaders that once owned 75 acres in'Zek- 
haryu. became refugees in the war that fol¬ 
lowed Israel’s declaration of indepen¬ 
dence. That facet of their history still scars 
each of them—family patriarch Abu Ibra¬ 
him. 85. his son Saleh. Saleh’s pony-tailed 
daughter. Tamara. 

The family's story is punctuated by sem¬ 
inal events in the history of the two peo¬ 
ples: the 1948 creation of the Jewish state, 
which led to the Palestinian uprooting; the 
1967 Six-Day War and Israeli occupation 
of the West Bank. Gaza Strip and East 
Jerusalem: the hloody. seven-year Palestin- 
i:in "intifada." or uprising, that ended ear¬ 


lier this decade; and the arduous, often 
frustrating path toward peace. 

Along the way, members of the Abu 
Laban family have served time in Israeli 
prisons and been deported for violem or 
political resistance; others outside the 
country when war broke out were forced to 
remain abroad. Teenage cousins were shot 
dead by Israeli soldiers in demonstrations 
during the intifada. 

Today, the Abu Labans say their days of 
violent opposition to Israel are over. 
Saleh, who spent 15 years in prison for an 
attack on Israeli troops when he was 16. 
actively works to promote dialogue with 
Israel. Like most Palestinians, the Abu 
Labans support the Israeli-Palestinian 
peace agreements and strongly believe in 
the compromise—two states, side by 
side—that their forebears and other Pales¬ 
tinians rejected more than 50 years ago. 

Saleh and most of his family live in 
Dahaisha. a dusty jumble of cinder-block 
structures and narrow alleyways that 
houses about 10.000 people on (he south¬ 
ern edge of Bethlehem. 

Abu Ibrahim Abu Laban has instilled in 
his nine children an understanding of Pal¬ 
estine's tragedy, telling them repeatedly 
that they must never forget He makes 
sure that his 53 grandchildren air exposed 
to the Family history too. 

Israelis and Palestinians still debate the 
number of refugees Israel's war for inde¬ 
pendence created. Some Israelis say the 
total was no more than 250.000: some Pal¬ 
estinians claim ] million. A widely 
accepted figure is 600.000 to 700.000. 
There is no question, however, that the 
conflict splintered the Palestinian people. 

Those who stayed within Israel became 
known as Israeli Arabs. Others, like the 
Abu Labans, left their homes in Israel and 
ended up in refugee camps in the West 
Bank. Gaza or neighboring Arab countries. 
A third group, also refugees, moved in 
with family or friends in the West Bank 
and Gaza. And some Palestinians who 
were living abroad had no choice but to 


stay away. 

In Dahaisha. the Israeli occupation after 
the 1967 war was only a few weeks old 
when Saleh. Abu Ibrahim's fifth child, wit¬ 
nessed a scene that was to become almost 
a staple or the troubled relationship 
between Israel and the Palestinians. 

Standing near the camp entrance one 
day. Saleh. 14. saw several Palestinian 
children playfully poke holes in sandbags 
set up near an Israeli position. The soldiers 
shouted at them, and Palestinian adults 
protested the angry tone. The two groups 
argued, rocks flew and the Israelis slapped 
a curfew on the camp while they searched 
house to house for the troublemakers. 

The next morning. Saleh went outside 
and saw what seemed to him n battle¬ 
ground: broken windows, houses forced 
open and a group of beaten, bloodied men 
about his father's age. From that moment. 
Saleh vowed to light the Israelis. "This 
gave me a green light to try to be free of 
the occupation." said Saleh, who is now a 
lieutenant colonel with the Palestinian Pre¬ 
ventive Security Service. 

He and a cousin formed a small resis¬ 
tance cell. At first, their activities were 
minor: they wrote .inti-occupation slogans 
on the camp walls or displayed the out¬ 
lawed Palestinian flag. Within a year, 
however, they made plans for what Saleh 
called "more active" resistance. They 
made contact with the Popular Liberation 
Army, a Muslim guerrilla group operating 
from Gaza, and obtained two grenades 
from a go-hetween. 

On a February evening in 1970. Saleh 
stood on a hill near his home and lobbed a 
grenade at a truck transporting Israeli sol¬ 
diers while his cousin Mohammed stood 
watch. Several soldiers were badly injured. 
Saleh bill ted for home, hearing shooting 
from the scene behind him. 

Six weeks later Saleh and his cousin 
were arrested, tried and sentenced to 
prison: Saleh for 25 years and Mohammed 
for 20. Within days, the army returned to 
Dahaisha and gave Snlch and 



Saleh ahu Laban, center, with his father. Aba Ibrahim, 85, who lives in the Dahaisha refugee camp, and his daughter, 
Tamara, 11.photo by Gary Friedman. 


Mohammed's families 'an hour to remove 
the contents of their homes, then blew the 
houses up. Ahu Ibrahim had lost his home 
again, hut he supported his son. 

In l l JN5. Saleh was released early in a 
deal that traded l.i(X) Palestinians for four 
Israelis. Within a lew months, he was mar¬ 
ried and enrolled at Bcihlehem University, 
planning to become a teacher. For two 
years, lie and his wile. Fadwa. went to 
school and ran a small hookstore inside the 
camp. But in 1987. little more than a year 
after hi» daughter. Tamara, was bom, the 
Palestinian uprising began, pulling Saleh 
into a new kind of confrontation. Saleh 
coordinated committees that tried to pro¬ 
vide residents of Dahaisha with health 
care, education, policing and social ser¬ 
vices. all from within the camp. 

“We warned to show that we would not 
cooperate with this occupation anymore.” 
he said. “But I did not throw a stone or 
plan demonstrations.” In September 1988. 


Saleh was arrested again, this time as a 
leader of Dabaisha's popular committee. 
He went back to prison for a year, serving 
alongside hundreds of others who had 
helped direct the intifada. Today, he cred¬ 
its the uprising with forcing Israel to recog¬ 
nize the need for peace with the Arabs. 
Saleh left prison to finish his education 
degree and begin a series of new jobs, 
including working with Israeli human 
rights groups monitoring the refugee 
camps. And he and other Palestinians 
began meeting with left-wing Israelis, 
including politicians and kibbutzniks, in a 
search for common ground. 

For Saleh and his family, one of the hap¬ 
piest days was in 1995. when Israel with¬ 
drew its troops from Bethlehem and Dahai¬ 
sha came under Palestinian control. 
Palestinian police replaced Israeli soldiers, 
in patrolling Dahaisha’s twisting alleys. 
“We began to think we were going toward 
a quiet and sale life, that maybe we could 


be a normal people and live like the oth¬ 
ers,” Saleh said. "But it didn't last so 
long.” 

Today, the peace process is at 3 stand¬ 
still. The hand-over of land to the Palestin¬ 
ians has stopped, with 97 percent of the 
West Bank still under full or partial IsraelJf ' 
control. Israeli settlements are growing^- 
covering the land where Palestinians hope 
to create their own state. And the mutual 
trust built up painstakingly in small, care¬ 
ful steps is eroding. 

Saleh said he struggles to hang on to the 
twin hopes of an independent Palestinian 
state beside Israel and for a lasting peace. 
"Why should we not now solve the prob¬ 
lem? Why should we pay more blood for 
this on both sides? We Palestinians need 
to have our rights, and both sides need to 
have peace. Why not now?" ■ 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 


Conviction of Cairo editor Butler: Disarmament by 1 
may spell shift in declaration not enough 


Egyptian press freedom 


By John Daniszewski 

CAIRO. Egypt—Newspaper 
editor Magdy Hussein spent 
most of last year trying to per¬ 
suade his readers that the 
country's top police official. 
Interior Minister Hassan Alfy, 
was corrupt. By year's end. 
Ally was out of the Cabinet 
and President Hosni Mubarak 
had invited Hussein to join 
him on an official trip abroad. 

A triumph for the power of 
the media in Egypt? Not 
quite. Since then. Hussein has 
been convicted on criminal 
libel charges for his reports. 

The imprisonment of Huss¬ 
ein and two other journalists 
last month has sent a chill 
through the ranks of the 
Egyptian media. 

What began as isolated 
official complaints about 
"sensationalism" in newspa¬ 
pers has turned into the most 
severe clamp-down on news 
freedom in years in Egypt. 

Besides the three now in 
prison, four journalists have 
been sentenced to terms of up 
to one year and are appealing 
their verdicts, and abour 70 
uthcr journalists arc facing 
investigations that could lead 
to prison, according to the 
Cairo-based Center for 
Human Rights Legal Aid. 

In other'developments, one 
of the country's most popular 
independent papers. Al 
Dcslour. was ordered closed 
after it reported a purported 
death threat by Islamic mili¬ 
tants against Christian busi¬ 
nessmen: and a prominent 
editor for a government- 
owned newspaper was reas¬ 
signed after irking slate 
officials. 

Because Egypt has been a 
pioneer of news freedom in 
the Arab world, these moves 
have resonance beyond its 
borders: If Egypt is seen to he 
clamping down on its journal¬ 
ists. life will probably become 
more difficult for journalists 
in other Arab countries. 

Lively, unfettered and fre¬ 
quently obnoxious. Egypt's 
newspapers have lampooned 
officials for feeding at the 
public trough and enavtised 
do-nothing parliament- mem¬ 
bers. They have taken special 
delight in social criticism, 
poking fun at Egypt's new 
class of mobile-phoned, 
super-rich capitalists who 
glide through Cairo in cur¬ 
tained limousines while so 
many remain poor. 

But the media are also 
accused of excesses and abus¬ 
ing the truth. Because of 
reports here, many Egyptians 


take for granted that the crash 
that killed Dodi Fayed and 
Princess Diana last year was 
engineered by the British 
secret service, that Israeli doc¬ 
tors have injected Palestinian 
children with AIDS and that 
Satan-and-sex cults have 
mushroomed among Cairo's 
youth. 

Moreover, some newspaper 
owners have used their news 
columns to cany on personal 
vendettas against business 
rivals. Because of a legal 
loophole that allows essen¬ 
tially Egyptian papers to be 
printed under a foreign license 
and then imported, the num¬ 
ber of publications available 
had exploded here in recent 
years. Many of the new 
papers thrived by giving read¬ 
ers a steady diet of crime, titil- 
lation and gossip with scam 
regard for accuracy and 
fairness. 

It is the "yellow” papers 
that the government says it is 
trying to restrict, arguing that 


they are harming society and 
tarnishing Egypt’s image. 

“We cannot let the yellow 
papers destroy (our) values." 
Information Minister Safwat 
Sharif said recently. 

But Gasser Abdel Razek. 
executive director of the Cen¬ 
ter for Human Rights Legal 
Aid. said he believes that such 
complaints about journalistic 
standards are merely a pretext 
and . that the government is 
really seeking to tighten its 
control over the media at a 
time when economic reforms 
are loosening the authorities' 
hold over other areas of life. 

'They want to keep their 
grip on anything that they 
can." he said. "They really 
think of the media in general 
as a national security issue." 

As cditor-in-chief of the 
Islamist-oriented newspaper 
Al Shaab. Hussein is the most 
prominent target in the clamp- 
down. 

He and cartoonist Muham¬ 
mad Helai began a one-year 
prison term in March for libel¬ 


ing Alfy and his two sons dur¬ 
ing the year-long campaign 
accusing them of amassing a 
fortune through corrupt 
practices. 

Alfy was fired as interior 
minister after the terrorist 
attack against foreign tourists 
near Luxor last November, 
hut he had already been put 
under a political cloud 
because of Al Shaab's 
accusations. 

Also in March. Gamal 
Fahmy of the opposition AI 
Arabi newspaper began a six- 
month prison sentence for 
libeling a pro-government 
journalist. 

Whether the three will 
sene out their sentences is 
unclear. There have been hints 
that the Journalists Syndicate, 
a professional union that is 
supposed to police its own 
membership, might "broker a 
compromise leading to early 
parole. ■ 

LA Times-Washington 
Past Sews Service 


' By John M. Goshko 

I UNITED NATIONS—The 

chief UN weapons inspector 
said Inst week a recent four- 
motitii confrontation with Iraq 
caused the United Nations to 
make “virtually no progress" 
over the last six months in 
determining whether the Iraqis 
have done away with prohib¬ 
ited weapons programs. 

UN failure to obtain infor¬ 
mation was due 10 the crisis 
generated by Iraq's refusal late 
last year ;md early this year to 
permit inspection of presiden¬ 
tial hniidings and its insistence 
that nori-Amcrican inspectors 
make up a larger percentage of 
LIN teams, said Richard Butler, 
head nf the UN Special Com¬ 
mission (UNSCOM). the man 
charged with determining 
» bother Iraq has complied with 
Security Council orders to 
destroy its weapons of mass 
destruction. 

President S.iddain Hussein's 
government decided last month 
to permit inspection of the pre- 
v iously nrf-limits presidential 
buildings, casing tlic crisis at 
least lor the lime being. But 
Butler, in the hitcst or his bian¬ 
nual reports to the council 



Iraqi women volunteers displaying readiness during a military show attended by 120 000 
earlier this week. More than three million volunteers took part in an 80-dar militam 
training exercises. 


made public, complained that 
the delay still means inspectors 
were kept from their work for a 
long period of time between 


Netanyahu downplays internal 
divisions, touts viversity 


By Nicholas Goldberg 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM—As Israel approach¬ 
es the 50th anniversary of its birth—and as some 
Israelis complain of deep, bruising internal divi¬ 
sions—Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu 
Tuesday dismissed such worries as "carping" by 
a small, elite segment of the population that has 
fallen from power. 

Seated in his Jerusalem office in front of an Is¬ 
raeli flag and a wall of books. Netanyahu 
shrugged off the notion that battles between relig¬ 
ious and secular Jews, between the left wing and 
the right, between new immigrants and old Israe¬ 
lis were leaving his country battered and frayed. 

"This is so boring, so untrue," he said. "We re 
.celebrating an enormous triumph. Let those who 
carp do so on the sidelines. They’re just a foot¬ 
note in this great odyssey." 

Netanyahu insisted that such complaints come 
from a small segment of society that adheres lo 
the "unrealistic dreams’’ of Israel's founding fa¬ 
thers: that there should be one type of Israeli. Eu- 
ropean-bora. "die socialist... wearing khaki 
shorts...and walking around in the northern sub¬ 
urbs of Tel Aviv." 

Instead. Netanyahu said. Israel has matured 
and diversified into a multicultural nation of im¬ 
migrants. including people of different political 
and social backgrounds—and he said that’s not 
such a bad thing. Despite their differences, he 
said, the fact-is that most Israelis today share a 


powerful common history or heritage that keeps 
them unified. 

'There's a very powerful bond that has ena¬ 
bled the Jewish people to perform one of the 
great miracles of history.” Netanyahu said. ‘To 
come out from the pit of death 50 years ago and 
re-establish our sovereign existence herc.'to re¬ 
vive our ancient language, build one of the exem¬ 
plary armies in the world...and create the kind of 
progress in science and industry and technoloev 
that is making Israel now the cutting edge." 

At 48. Netanyahu is the first prime minister of 
Israel born after the founding of the state, and 
only the second bom within its borders. He took 
oyer two years ago from Shimon Peres, a protege 
of former Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion and 
a leading member of Israel’s left-wing. Labor 
Party establishment. Netanyahu, by contrast, 
comes from the Israeli right, which until relative¬ 
ly recently had been a marginalized voice in Is¬ 
raeli politics but which, he hapoilv pointed out. 
has come of age. 

"The outs are now in. and the ins who were 
owning the place before are not too happy about 
it.' he said Tuesday. 

Today. Netanyahu presides over a society that 
has achieved much and may be on the brink of 
peace—but in which Israelis appear divided and 
worried. A recent poll indicated that after five 
decades of worrying about the externa! Arab 
threat. 60 percent of Israelis now believe the 
greatest danger facing the country comes from 


within, bickering among the Jews themselves. 

Since his election, the biggest challenge facing 
Netanyahu has been the peace process with the 
Palestinians, through which Israel is slowly with¬ 
drawing from the West Bank and Gaza Strip ter¬ 
ritory it occupied in 1967. 

Today. Israelis remain deeply divided on how 
to proceed, and Lhc process itself has been stalled 
for metre than a year. Critics around the world 
have complained that Netanyahu is inflexible, 
that he doesn't trust his peace partners and that 
he secretly does not want to reach a real agree¬ 
ment with former terrorist Yasser Arafat, who he 
believes poses a grave danger to Israel's security. 

Netanyahu, however, puts it differently. He 
says he wants and fully expects a comprehensive 
peace: in fact, he says, his government—which 
can bring the support of the right wing to a final 
settlement —is the only one that can achieve a 
fasting deal. At the same time, be warned Arafat 
against carrying out his threat to declare a Pales¬ 
tinian state unilaterally, hinting Israel could uni¬ 
laterally respond against Palestinian territory that 
"is under our control." 

Netanyahu insists he will accept no compro¬ 
mises on Israel's security. And unlike his prede¬ 
cessors. he says, he docs not believe that the final 
peace agreement will be built on trust.■ 

IA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 


November and March. "A 
major consequence of the four- 
month crisis authored by Iraq 
has been . that virtually no 
progress in verifying disarma¬ 
ment has been able to be 
reported,’’ Butler said. "If that 
is what Iraq intended by the 
crisis, then, m large measure, it 
could be said to have been 
successful." 

The report’s criticism of 
Iraqi compliance was some of 
the harshest since UNSCOM 
was created by the Security 
Council following Iraq’s defeat 
in the 1991 Gulf . War. The 
council has said it will lift strin¬ 
gent economic sanctions 
imposed on Iraq because of the 
war only after UNSCOM certi¬ 
fies Baghdad has eliminated 
banned weapons and the capac¬ 
ity to produce new ones. 

■ Diplomats, noted a wide gap 
between the report's implica¬ 
tion that such certification is 
nowhere in sight and Iraq’s 
increasingly insistent demands 
that the-sanctions be ended. 
Iraqi newspapers reported last 
week, for instance, that Foreign 
Minister Mohammed Saeed 
Sahaf will come to the United 
Nations later this month to reit¬ 
erate Baghdad's view that it is 
time for UNSCOM to wind up 
its work and leave Iraq. 

UNSCOM's efforts during 
the past six months ran into 
heavy resistance starting in 
November when Iraq sought to 
expel all Americans working 
for the commission inside Iraq 
and then barred searches at 
eight presidential, palaces and 
“hsWiny , buildings. 
UNSCOM was seeking to 
determine if- evidence about 
prohibited weapons activity 
had been kept at these sites 



v-* f' 


The stand-ofT led the' United 
States to threaten air and mis¬ 
sile-strikes against Iraq. A con¬ 
flict was averted when Secre¬ 
tary General Kofi Annan went 
to Baghdad and negotiated 
with Saddam Hussein an agree¬ 
ment for UNSCOM inspectors 
to enter the palace sites accom¬ 
panied by diplomats. - 
The . inspections began 
between March 26 and April 3, 
and a UN report prepared ear¬ 
lier this week said they had not 
uncovered any illegal activity. 
However, in an annex to that 
report Butler’s deputy. Charles 
Duelfer, said these searches 
were intended to be only the 
beginning of a process and 
noted that Iraqi officials hint^ 
they might oppose funJfjf ■ 
inspections of the sites. 

. * n discussing the amount of 
lime consumed by disputes 
over access in recent weeks. 
Butler noted. “There was a sig¬ 
nificant trend toward! substi¬ 
tuting consideration of issues 
of process for consideration of 
issues- related to the destnic- 
S° n * re m°val or rendering 
harmless of Iraq's prohibited 
weapons and systems." He 
concluded: “Iraq’s claim, 
uttered repeatedly andsome- 
times stridently • ’ during. the 
pefiod under review-r-to the 
effect that it is now absolutely - 
free of any prohibited weapons 
, “t® equipment ...used, to 
make them—is a claim J which ‘ 
most would prefer to'be tree, 
but which has nor been ablet* 
^ nfied - The coitimi'ssiotfS 
mandate does not permit it »' 
accept disarmament by declara¬ 
tion alone.”R .. jg"! : ~ V-- 

LA Times- Washihgtan Posl 
Newsservice 
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Pol Pot burial shifts 


attention to comrades 


/By Rath 3: Richbnrg 
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■iBANGKOK-^There were no 
speeches, •. no eulogies, and 
J oaJy. a handful of people ia 
attfaidance. After tile. remains 
M Khraer Rouge leader ft>] Pot 
were .cremated Saturday 1 along 
with v his meager belongings on 
a.funeral pyre of wood, there 
wis mainly relief,’ some words 
of contempt from his former 
colleagues and Nngering suspi¬ 
cion about the cause an^ tim¬ 
ing of his demise. 

. “TTiere was no sadness or 
sorrow expressed at the crema¬ 
tion.' - said Khmer Rouge 
spokesman. Non. Nou; who 
became Pol Pot's jailer when 
the architect of Cambodia's 
genocide was denounced and 
placed under house arrest by 
his former troops. "We are 
actually happy, because we 
will be spared further interna¬ 
tional criticism because of Pol 
Pol” 

Ta Mok, who deposed Pol' 
Pot last year, was even more 
blunt in his assessment of the 
man he once followed. ‘‘He is 
nothing more than cow dung.” 
said Ta Mok. “Actually, cow 
dung is more useful because it 
can be used as fertilizer;” 

Yet with 73-year-old Pol Pot 
now dead, attention has shifted 
to the other Khmer Rouge lead- 
era—including Ta Mok—-who 
share complicity for .Cambo¬ 
dia’s “killing fields.” the 1970s 
genocide that left an estimated 
1.5 million to 1.7 million Cam¬ 
bodians dead—from forced 
labor, starvation, or simply 
executed. 

The speed of Pol Pot’s cre¬ 
mation-—two days after his 
death and before an autopsy 
could be performed . :■ as 
demanded by Cambodia and 
the United States—fueled spec¬ 
ulation that die deposed leader 
might have been the victim of 
foul play. ' •" 

A five-member Thai military 
team on Friday took finger¬ 
prints. dipped hair. samples 
and photqgt^ptad ^ejeeth 
the. deceqg^o JKhme£ ,, 
leader. 

The team's ‘ inspection. 



Some say he might have been 
killed to prevent his appearance 
before, a. tribunal that jcooid 
implicate otberi 
■ After/ the inspection Friday 
morning, military officials/said 
they were satisfied that, the 
body laid out on a wooden slab 
in the steamy Cambodian jun¬ 
gle hut was that of Pol Pot, and 
they said no autopsy dr further 
tests were needed. . 

The guerrilla movement's 
quick disposal:of the body is. 
meant to show the woritf /that 
the group has distanced itself 
fironi its longtime leader and 
the gehocidal; policies dot, led 
to the.dead)*-of an estimated 
1.5 mflfiontod.7 raiffioo Cam- 
bodiansdjd the 1970s ; . •»" 

■.. FewA.ibowever, seemed .- to’, 
agreo-ynth the Khmer. Rtfuge 
assessment: that Pol PtX’s death 
closes' the .chapter on the move- 
meat's murderous pasL World 
pi,; Jfechtffoe Resident. 


which included/wrapping the 
body in a dark plastic tarp and 
covering it with ice, was meant 
to allay lingering suspicions 
that the reports of Pm Pot's, 
death from a heart attack might 
■*e aKhmerRouge hoax. 


mg KhmerRouge- leaders .must 
be brought to justice. ^We 
■■ rana /not. permit the death of.. 
. /the 'most'ndforious of. Khmer 
- Rouge traders to deter us from 
the equally importanc task of 
bringing these others to :jus- 


That call was echoed Friday 
.by Thomas Hammarberg. the 
UN special human rights repre¬ 
sentative-.for Cambodia. He 
; said the Geneva-based UN 
Human Rights Commission 
soon would, be taking steps to 
set up an international tribunal 
for Cambodian genocide trials. 

In Phnom Penh, the Cambo¬ 
dian capital. ...government 
.spokesman Kbieu.. Kanarith 
.said the government will con¬ 
tinue to woo defectors from 

- hard-core ’; Khmer Rouge 
holdouts.... . - v 

. ’ “We will persuade whoever 
can be perauaded to defect,” 
Kanarith said. But he also said 
the Khmer Rouge's other noto¬ 
rious leaders—including Nuon 
Chea, Khieu Samphan and Ta 
.Mok. the current commander 
known as the Butcher—must 
be apprehended and compelled 
to face- charges ;• for .crimes 
anahumauity. ......_ 

KSdOta^OO^ 
__ i^ouge - fiard-Jjpet^. 
pressed against the Thai border 
and rapidly .• losing ground, 
Thailand has emerged as the 
most likely, conduit for appre¬ 
hension of . Khmer Rouge 
leaders. 

Thailand has indicated it is 

- willing to seize wanted Khmer 


Rouge leaders should they 
cross the border into Thailand. 
But Prime Minister Chuan 
Leekpai was quoted in Satur¬ 
day's Bangkok Post as saying 
Khmer Rouge who fled here 
from advancing Cambodian 
government troops would he 
tried for illegally entering Thai 
territory. leaving unclear 
whether he would then hand 
them over to a third party to 
face war crimes charges before 
an international tribunal. 

Any attempt to prosecute 
Khmer Rouge leaders before 
an international tribunal is 
almost certain to raise trou¬ 
bling questions, particularly 
given the large number of for¬ 
mer Khmer Rouge defectors 
now allied with the govern¬ 
ment or occupying senior posi¬ 
tions. Cambodia's strongman. 
Hun Sen. was a Khmer Rouge 
battalion, commander in the 
zone near Vietnnjn 
jre he Rejected to escape 


ijfng oLPol Pot's: early purge;. 
• as ‘did. the current National 


Assembly Chairman Chea Sim. * 
a former Khmer Rouge divi- , 
sion chief. 

As Cambodians and the 
world came to grips with Pol 
Pot's death, reaction ranged 
from relief to anger that with 


him died many unanswered 
questions about the roots of his 
brutality and his fanatic, bloody 
revolution. 

King Norodom Sihanouk. 
Cambodia's mercurial monarch 
whn has aliened himself with 
the Khmer Rouge in the past 
when he found it politically and 
militarily expedient, said from 
the town of Siem Reap. "We 
have been liberated from Pol 
Pot” 

"Lei him be dead." Sihanouk 
viid. "Now our nation can he 
very peaceful." 

One question raised when 
the corpse Miis displayed to 
reporters Thursday was why it 
had jet black hair, the most 
recent photographs and video 
taken of Pol Pot last October 
by American journalist Nate 
Thayer showed white hair. Fri¬ 
day. Non Nou—who guarded 
Pol Pot since his public show- 
trial. denunciation and house 
jutcm last July—said the 
Khmer Rouge leader dyed his 
hair black the day before he 
died. According to Non Nou. 
Pol Pot feared he would have 
to flee his jungle hide-out and 
wanted lo avoid being 
recognized. 

Thai officials who examined 
the body said they saw no evi¬ 
dence of foul play, and no 
wounds that would support 
speculation that Pol Pot's 
troops might have executed 
him to avoid being turned over 
to an international tribunal. 

After the Thais completed 
inspecting the corpse, two 
Khmer Rouge cadres removed 
some of the ice from Pol Pot’s 
body to reveal a scsir across his 
abdomen, resulting from sur¬ 
gery in China in the mid- 
1980s. as further proof of his 
identity. 

As the Thai team worked, 
the little wooden shack was 
shaken by the sound or rocket 
and mortar fire, as the govern¬ 
ment's war against the remain¬ 
ing Khmer Rouge holdouts 
continued. 

"We arc appealing for them 
to lay down their weapons and 
surrender." said General Chea 
Man. who is commanding gov¬ 
ernment troops in the area. 
“But if they refuse our appeal, 
we will immediately launch an 
offensive “ ■ 


I A Times-Washington Post 
News Service 
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economy 


By David Lamb' 


Medical 


NHA TRANG, Vietnam— 
Economic times may- be tough 
in Vietnam, but one industry is 
booming—tobacco. Everyone 
is lighting up. Cigarette sales 
are soaring. And. no one gets 
any dirty looks. 

With people having more, 
discretionary income as Viet¬ 
nam's liberalized economic 
policies take hold, the rote of 
.Vietnamese adult males who 
smoke has risen to 73 percent, 
the highest in the world, vari¬ 
ous health agencies say. The 
sight of schoolboys on bikes— 
even liny street kids toting 
shneshinc boxes—puffing 

away is common enough not to 
warrant a second glance. 

"Of course I smoke, . said 
Nguyen Van Hai, 62, n mer¬ 
chant In this coastal city that 
had a major US air base during 
the Vietnam War..“When .the 
Americans were here, j 
smoked Lucky Strike. Now I 
Mnuke a local brand. Tourism. 
They’re not as smooth, hut 
they're only (about 15 cents) a 
packet” 

Vietnamese smokers, on 
average, spend more for cigar¬ 
ettes than they do for education 
or health care (both of which 
:tre subsidized by the govern¬ 
ment). researcher Christopher 
Jenkins writes in the Journal ot 


• the." 1 ’ American 
/Association. . s'. 

Pec capita. consumption,-the 
Health Ministry says, has. 
increased in direct proportion 
to the improvement in Vletr 
'ham’s living standards -—from 
144 cigarettes a year in198Q to , 
518 in 1996. 

All this'has .not escaped the 
concern of health officials, but 
they have a problem in. inipfc- 
menti ng restrictions: The gov¬ 
ernment considers tobacco a 
promising export to the heavy 
smokers of Asia. It also knows 
dial tobacco provides more 
than 100,000 jobs and, through 
taxes, contributes up to 6 per¬ 
cent of tiie state budget. 

“At this point, we don't .have - 
a national policy on tobacco 
control,” said health official 
Tran Thu Thuy, whose office 
wail displays the rarest of 
warnings in" Vietnam—a no- 
smoking, sign. “But we're dis- . 
cussmg one. We know smok¬ 
ing causes deaths. 

“We also know most people 
say. they-would like to. quit, 
though we don’t have any med¬ 
icine or programs to help them 
yet We received some patches 
sometime back. I don’t know 
why. They must have, been 
samples.” •- 

Still, changes are afoot Two ■ 
years ago. the government out¬ 
lawed - ads for cigarettes and 



spirits (bin not beer) in newspa¬ 
pers and on . billboards. U also . 
has- announced - a. ban on the 
sponsorship of athletic and cul¬ 
ture] events by tobacco compa¬ 
nies. Vietnam Airlines no 
: longer allows, smoking on its 
l flights. And each.cigarelte pack 
"now columns a warning, in 
small letters. “Smoking can 
damagc.your health,” 

The boom in smoking by 
Vietnamese men—only 4 per- 
- cent of women smoke manufac¬ 


tured cigarettes, with many in 
rural areas preferring to roll 
their own or use pipes—has 
created such a bonanza for 
smugglers that iwo of every 
three packs sold in Vietnam 
have been brought, illegally 
across the Cambodian, Laotian. 
Chinese or Thai borders. US 
brands such as Marlboro are 
particularly popular and sell on 
the streets of Hanoi and Ho Chi 
Minh City for about $1 a pack. 

In fact, almost everything. 
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from bicycles 1 tr> cigarettes and 
whiskey, is smuggled into Viet¬ 
nam. representing a major 
threat to the development of the 
nation's industries, in the past 
five years. Vietnam has confis¬ 
cated 16 million cartons of cig¬ 
arettes smuggled into the coun¬ 
try. Disposing of the 
contraband is no problem: Viet¬ 
nam exports the seized 
cigarettes. 

The US trade embargo— 
lifted in 1994—and low per 
capita incomes kept out interna¬ 
tional tnhacco conglomerates 
for years. But not surprisingly, 
this country of 76 million 
increasingly prosperous people 
is now viewed as fertile ground 
for a new generation of brand- 
loyal smokers. 

Philip Morris. RJ. Reynolds 
Tobacco and British American 
Ttrbaeco all have a presence 
here, mostly in joint ventures 
with .state-owned Vietnamese 
companies, producing brands 
with Western names: Souvenir. 
ERA. Glohe. Memory. Everest. 
White Horse. Tourism. As a 
marketing gimmick, some 
packs contain words in English 
such as “American hlend" or 
"hmadleaf Virginia.” 

At the state-owned Saigon 
Cigarette Factory—the nation's 
largest, with 2.000 workers— 
women wearing surgical masks 
and T-shirts that advertised var¬ 
ious brands were turning out 
the inp-sclling Vinataba (45 
cents u pack} hy the bushel the 
other day while a loudspeaker 
blared the morning news 
through the plant. 

A visitor from the United 
Stares, where 26 percent of 
males and 24 percent of 
females smoke, asked a worker 
if she knew that the anti- 
smoking mood is so pervasive 
in the United States Out people 
may no longer light up in Cali¬ 
fornia bars. 

She hadn't heard that. She 
asked: “Then what do they do 
to relax?” ■ 


I A Timex- Washington Post 
News Service 


Dual citizenship 

New millennium 


breeds multiple 
allegiances 


By Mark Fritz 


In 


NEW YORK—Jesus Gal vis came to Amer¬ 
ica. built a business in New Jersey and got 
elected to the City Council of Hackensack. 
Last month, he decided to expand this Ameri¬ 
can success story by running for the Senate. 
The one in Columbia. 

Gains was attempting a feat perhaps 
unprecedented in American politics: holding 
two elected offices simultaneously in two 
countries. He is. after all. a citizen of both 
places, with a pair of passports to prove it. 

"I was going to travel back and forth.” said 
Galvis. who runs a travel agency in Hacken¬ 
sack. “I saw this as a good opportunity to 
keep some ties to the homeland there." 

He lost, however. Yet the fact that a public 
servant from an American city campaigned 
for a post in a foreign government is hut one 
example of a growing global phenomenon: 
dual citizenship. For better or worse, some 
analysts say pledging allegiance to more than 
one flag is becoming the hot status symbol of 
the coming century. 

Years ago. voting in a foreign election was 
a good way to lose your US citizenship. No- 
longer. While the federal government doesn't 
endorse dual citizenship, it increasingly toler¬ 
ates it. at a time when more countries are 
allowing it and more people are seeking it. 

A second or even a third passport has become 
not just a link to a homeland but also a glori¬ 
fied travel visa, a license to do business, a 
stake in a second economy, an escape hatch, 
even a status 
symbol. 

In the last 


than one cnuulrv. thanl s 


seven years, 
Columbia. Ecua¬ 
dor. the Domini¬ 
can Republic and 
most recently. 
Mexico—the 
suppliers of 
some of the fast¬ 
est-growing 
immigrant 
groups in Amer¬ 
ica—have 
allowed their 
nationals to 
become citizens 
''elSgtvWro- WitfT> 
out losing their . 
^onginSr national^ 
ity. New leader¬ 
ships in South 
Korea and India 
have expressed 
support for the 
same idea. 

Multiple 

nationalities have 
become so com¬ 
monplace that 
some analysts 
fear the trend is 
undermining the 
notion of nation¬ 
hood. particu- 



Jesus R. Glavis, left who unsuccessfully ran 
for a seat in the Colombian senate . chats with 
his friend Oscar Rodriguez in ckensack, Photo 
by Janet Durrans. 


larly in the place with the most diverse citi¬ 
zenry on Earth: the United States. 

Debate over the issue intensified last month, 
when Mexico joined the growing list of poor 
nations that say it’s OK for their nationals to 
be citizens of the countries to which they 
have migrated. 

Under the law that took effect March 21. 
Mexicans abroad—most of them in the 
United States—will be able to retain Mexican 
citizenship even if they seek US citizenship. 
And naturalized Americans of Mexican 
descent will be able to reclaim their original 
citizenship. The Mexican government 
stopped short, for now. of giving expatriates 
the right to vote. 

“It’s hard to overestimate how important 
the Mexico situation is,” Krikorian said. 
“There are now 7 million Mexican-horn peo¬ 
ple in the United Slates. Thai’s almost a third 
of all immigrants.” 

Krikorian is among those who say dual cit¬ 
izenship hinders assimilation and undermines 
the sense of shared experience that makes a 
nation a community. 

These critics say dual citizenship reduces 
the Untied States to a place to make a buck, a 
mere land in which to live, while blood loyal¬ 
ties lie elsewhere. 

"I think people think. 'So what. We’re all 
democrats today. What’s the big deal?'” said 
Noah Pickus. an immigration expert at Duke 
University’s Sanford Institute of Public Pol¬ 
icy. “(But) if you make citizenship strictly a 
passport, it doesn't have much substance to 
hold people together." 

Others disagree. They say the trend toward 
multiple nationality is just a sign that the 
world is shrinking, that accessible transporta¬ 
tion and easy communication os well as 
regional trade agreements and the globaliza¬ 
tion of the marketplace have created a new' 
world of porous borders, a place where issues 
and agendas are more regional than national. 

"Il reflects the growing interrelationship ol 
the world." said T Alexander Alejnikoff. for¬ 
mer general counsel for the US Immigration 
and Naturalization Service and a leading 
authority on immigration law and citizenship. 

“Some people think of dual nationality as 
bigamy. Another way to look at it is having 
your family, and then when you get married, 
you have someone else’s family as well. You 
may have to negotiate where you spend 
Christmas.” 

Many Latinos in America are troubled that 
people get alarmed about dual citizenship 
trends in Latin America, while other regions 
are rapidly moving closer. 

The US State Department reserves the 
right to revoke the citizenship of Americans 
who vote in foreign elections, seek a foreign 
citizenship or run for foreign office, yet 
almost never docs. During the last 30 years, 
the courts have sharply limited the State 
Department’s ability to revoke citizenship, 
except in the case of the occasional Nazi war 
criminals who seem to surface on a regular 
basis. 


the United States into some amorphous piece 
of real estate that lacks a national identity. 

Ethnic Iraqis or Palestinians are typically 
eager to seek an extra citizenship so they can 
gel more vi .as and ira\cl to more places with¬ 
out having to disrobe at the border. Customs 
agents around the world assume even the 
most law-abiding Iraqi is an agent or terror¬ 
ist. "They are frisked from top to hi mom. 
They arc refused visas.” said Toronto attor¬ 
ney Guidy Mamunn. an expert at cobbling 
together dual citizenship combinations. 

Some people build up port folios of pass- 
pons. Mamunn said he's working on the case 
of an American with dual Israeli citizenship 
and permanent residency rights in Hong 
Kong who i.s seeking permanent Canadian 
residency as a prelude to citizenship. This 
would enable him lu. for example, do busi¬ 
ness in Cuba. 

"He will have three nr lour passports and 
will use the one that suiL*. him the best.” he 
said. "And this is unly going to continue. 
People are going to want to acquire as many 
nationalities as possible.” 

Every enunti v in the world seems to have a 
slightly different lake on just what constitutes 
citizenship and nationality, and what it takes 
to tamper with it. 

A few years ago. some West African nations 
extended dual citizenship to black Americans 
in a bid to build old bridges broken apart by 
slavery. 

Dr Christian 8jrnard. the South African 
heart transplant pioneer, was granted dual cit¬ 
izenship in Greece because il was the birth¬ 
place of Hippocrates, the lather of medicine. 
Dual citizenship has been an explosive issue 
in such conflict-ravaged countries as 
Rwanda. Cambodia and the former Yugoslav 
federation, where the balance of power some¬ 
times rests with people forced to flee murder¬ 
ous regimes and who subsequently heeome 
citizens somewhere else. 

Many people say that Latin American 
nations are affording the same .sort of protec¬ 
tion for their people in the United States, 
where ami-ini mi cram sentiment is high and 
benefits have been sharply curtailed. 

Some analysis see the retention of property 
rights in Mexico as the significant part of the 
dual eilizenship law because more Mexicans 
would be likely to become US citizens if they 
knew that they could keep home ownership 
in their native country. 

AlcinikofT said some people have always 
sought US citizenship for economic reasons, 
and whether they have dual citizenship is 
irrelevant. 

“It is important to take citizenship seri¬ 
ously and cultivate in citizens a sense of loy¬ 
alty and commitment and sacrifice that 
comes with being a citizen of the United 
States.” he said. *1f the United States is suc¬ 
cessful about doing that, wc have very little 
lo fear about dual citizenship.’’ ■ 


LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 


recent jear?. iri fact, the rales have 
made ii easier for people who dodged ilie 
Vietnam War hy llccinu tu CuimJu to cuiiii: 
home and resume their eiti/i-nsltip. By 1 }H!-J. 
the LS rules had bjeu liberalized t»» the puini 
where e\en Win;.!on Church ill. iviui li.: J .in 
American mother, could easily claim 1< C . citi¬ 
zenship if he were alive today. 

Dual ciiizenrhip mainly happen;, by acci¬ 
dent. when toreignerj. have a child in :: coun¬ 
try. like the UniTcd Suites, that bestows citi¬ 
zenship on anybody burn on its soil, or when 
tun people from dificrciit countries get 
married. 

Yet immigration trovers say they arc seeing 
an increase m the number of people who 
actively seel, an extra citizenship. And more 
than half the countries in the world now allow 
people to keep their citizenship cveii after 
acquiring another one. Or two. 

The trend toward tolerance of dual .nntinn- 
aJily has coincided with enormous changes in 
the wnrld during she last lu years. oi»l ol !he 
great periods .It migration in hLlor. 'Inis 
vast movement ot people v. .is tugyered in 
large part hy the i>|| of the Soviet cri.niv and 
the opening arid realignment til counties' b ir¬ 
ders. One nut ot every ititi people on Earth 
lives outside the land nf their hinh. 

Added to that is the globalization «»f the 
marketplace and the rise of the big trade alli¬ 
ances. such ;is the North American Trade 
Agreement and the European Union. Factor 
in that it’s easier to maintain ties to more 


: the a.liability of 
cheap fr.ui-.puru- 
lioti and commu¬ 
nication. and it’s 
tin wonder that 
more people con¬ 
sider themselves 
multinational. 

Peter Sc heck, a 
Yule Law School 
proles.-*<; who has 
written exten¬ 
sively on the topic 
said he believes 
dual citizens ,ue 
more an asset lo 
the United Slates 
than a threat. 
“One advantage is 
(hat if they con¬ 
tinue to vote in 
their original 
countries they 
would infuse their 
home courtU ies 
with ' American 
values.’’ He cited 
the 1996 Domini¬ 
can Republic 
presidential elec¬ 
tion. one of that 
nation’s most 
honest and 

orderly. 

Others say dual 
citizenship threat¬ 
ens to transtomi 
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Arab Wings for humane services 


ARAB WINGS, the Jordanian executive jet charter at 
Amman Airport, dispatched it's SabreHncr 75A Aircraft to 
Baghdad on 15 April to flv a five-year old girl. Meryara 
Hamzeh lo Amman in route to Londrn for medical 
treatment. 

During the past few years Arab Wings has flown to Bagh¬ 
dad few times to transport the sick on behalf of international 
organizations. These planes are "Ambulance Aircraft*.” 

Arab Wines, established in 1975 as the only executive jet 
company in "the region, introduced the medical Mights pro¬ 
gram in 197S. Since then hundreds of medical flights were 
performed in the area for major medical insurance compa¬ 
nies and individuals. Arab Wings Mew most of the cases to 
Jordanian hospitals as the best destination for medical treat¬ 
ment among neighboring countries. 

The Royal Jordanian Airforce dedicated u fully, well 
trained rescue medicai team to supervise ail the medical 
flights. 



Legendary Lebanese-American artist still prolific at 73 

For love of life and art 


By Kofi Attah 

Special lit The Slur 

S eptuagenarian artist Etel 
Adnan says “my life 
belongs to art and 
poetry and 1 survive by 
them." These days. 

Adnan. 73. is more devoted to the 
disciplines of her craft than ever. 

The legendary artist is currently 
exhibiting an eclectic selection of 
visual presentations of poems by a 
wide variety of French and English 
writers, as well as renowned Arab 
poets including Mahmud 
Darwish. Bulnet Haydari. and 
Tahir bin .falloun. 

The exhibition, dried “The 
Artist's Books of Art And 
Poetry." is interwoven with colour 
and symbolism and demonstrates 
Adnan’* love of art and poetry. 

Her vigor and inventiveness bring 
forth persistently new techniques 
that capture the eye and dazzle the 
imagination with their freshness. 

Yet despite the ever-apparent 
western influence revealed in the 
chain of new ideas that runs 
consistently through her work, she remains 
fail hi ui to her Arah-Lebanese roots. “The 
Zikri." an Islamic incantation displayed in a case 
at the heart of the exhibition hall, is a fine 
example of this heritage. The inscription 'Allah' 
is filled with yellow, green, blue and red that are 
complemented by a strategic use of white, 
suggesting that human realization of the divine 
may achieve incarnate form as a kind of 
individually created beauty. 

Adnan aligns spiritual and intellectual 
elements in way* that create challenging 



dynamic tensions and contribute to the arresting 
quality of the exhibition. Her picturesque 
approach and sophisticated ability to use line, 
form and color to interpret!vely render the 
pcxfms visually, gives each of "them a new 
dimension, adding real substance without 
essentially altering the intention of the original. 

Adrian's working of "From A Border 
Comedy" by American poet Lyn Hejinian is 
exemplary of her inventiveness. The 
poem—like most of those in the on exhibit—is 
beautifully presented on accordion-like pleated 


paper whose folds suggest ihc repetitive 
accordion-like breathing of the human body and 
the musical interweaving of time as ii unlokls in 
the I'nrm of the poem's flow and rhyme. 

In addition there arc a number “f "'her line 
visual transfleciions of poetry.- including 
Mahmud Darwish'.* "Muianahi'.s Journey to 
Egypt." And of course to pay tribute ln Lebanon. 


In a sharp contrast to the 
traditional lines and forms of the 
reconstructed poems, the style of the 
exhibition changes dramatically to a 
display of tapestry in the middle of 
the exhibition hall. The relationship 
between creativity and weaving is 
clarified by the display of two 
colorful tapestries on opposite 
walls. 

The first, a French woven rug. 
rich with elegant reds, blues and 
yellows, conceived and designed by 
Adnan and woven by French 
Lnpeslry masters. The other, also an 
Adnan design, is a product of the 
classical looms of Tunisia. 

Bom in Lebanon in 1925, Etel is 
no doubt one of the most talented 
artists in the Arab world. She 
studied philosophy of art at the 
University of Sorbonne, Paris and 
has taught in many universities 
abroad. including Dominican 
College of San Rafael, California 
between 1958 and 1972. She has 
bad an uncountable number of solo 
exhibitions. In addition to her work 
as a visual artist. Adnan is a 
bilingual—English and 

French—poet and writer. 


Adrian has spent the best pan of a lifetime 
making life an art Her vision, given a life of its 
own in the forms she continues to produce, act 
as shares of a common creative humanity— 
intimate, powerful and an inspiration for us all to 
do likewise. 

The exhibition continues in the Blue House at 
hv Bulent—P; h*b~- A h--Funun. Abdul Hameed Shothan 
lleciively Foundation. Jabal Weibdeh. . until 21- May. 

through Thursdays, 


her motherland, there is a poem 

Haydari—"Best Wishes to Beirut"- . _ _ 

using-the-lightness- and--texttHe-^J a P ;| ncse/. -Gatoy .hours-Saturdays 
Chinese paper. I tk(K) am to 7:00 pmJi 


Sweden takes part in 
Scandinavian film week 


AMMAN iStart—A Scandi¬ 
navian film week will take 
place under the patronage of 
HRH Prince Raad and Prin¬ 
cess Majda Trom 25 April till 
I May at the Royal Cultural 
Centre. 

This is a first time event in 
Jordan. Participants include 
all live Nordic countries. 
Denmark. Finland. Iceland. 
Norway and Sweden. The fes¬ 
tival will focus on films for 
children and youth. 

Nordic countries have 
always been attentive to Ihe 
various expression of chil¬ 
dren - * culture. So much atten¬ 
tion ha> been given by these 
countries to the production of 
lilin* lor uhnm children that it 
i* con*idered to he j genre in 
n> own right. 

Jordan’s Scandinavian Film 
Week h:is been made possible 
through the financial support 
ot several Nordic companies 
represented in Jordan in addi¬ 
tion to assistance given by 
each country's Ministry of 
Foreign Affair* and their cul¬ 
ture and film iJiMifiifinns. 

Schools in Amman will 
receive special invitations. 
Enir.mcc i* I rev. The films 
are subtitled in English. 

Three Swedish film* will 
he screened. Scandinavian 
Film Week i* launched on 


Saturday. 25 April with a 
showing of the Swedish film 
‘The Brothers Lionheart' at 7 
pm. It is based on Astrid 
Lindgren's book. The story 
is unusual, unexpected and 
fascinating—a compelling 
adventure from the days of 
campfires and segas. The set¬ 
ting is perhaps the Middle 
Ages but the movie tells a 
timeless story. The broth¬ 
ers—Karl and his big brother 
Jonathan—travel from our 
world through one of mythi¬ 
cal valleys full of challenges, 
which, when met with cou¬ 
rage. transform them into the 
brave brother* Lionheart. The 
film will be shown again on 
Thursday ?0 April at 7:00 
pm. 

The second film. 'Sixteen 
Dancing Feet.' i* being 
shown on Monday. 27 April 
at 7 pm. It was released in 
Sweden in 1994 and is 
directed by Catti Edfeldt. It 
tells the story of a 10-year- 
old hoy named Sixteen who 
live* with his lather, a single 
parent The father works as a 
bus driver and worries exces¬ 
sively about all the accidents 
that could befall his son while 
he is a! work. Sixteen and his 
best friend feel that if Six- 
teen's father remarries it will 
give him other things to think 


about. So they start scrutiniz¬ 
ing the lonely hearts columns 
in search of the right woman. 

The third and final film— 
'Nature's Warrior’—will be 
shown on Friday. I May at 
4:30 pm. Directed by Stefan 
Jarl—also the screenwriter— 
it is a thriller for young audi¬ 
ences. it tells the story of a 
young boy who saves a fox 
cub from a cruel fate and 
becomes a hero and modern- 
day Robin Hood. 

The Swedish Film Institute 
originated in 1963 with the 
aim of executing official poli¬ 
cies with regard* to film. It 
supports the production of 
Swedish films. In its work, it 
take* special account ot the 
film needs of children. 

Children's films have 
received especially favourable 
treatment from administrators 
of public grants in Sweden 
since the I95fls. This uenre is 


one of the flagships of Swed¬ 
ish cinema. At first, this was 
mainly due to Lindgrcn and 
films featuring ‘Pippi Long- 
stocking.' 'Emile in Lonne- 
herga' and her other popular 
character. 

Sweden has also been 
viewed as a model for a more 
poetic, serious type of chil¬ 
dren's film that has attracted 
international attention since 
the I960.*. Kjell G rede’s 
'Hugo and Josefin' which 
appeared in 1967 paved the 
way. Lindgren and director 
Olle Hell horn’s famous The 
Brothers Lionheart' from 
1977 helongs to ihe same cat¬ 
egory. a* docs Lasse Hall- 
sirom'.* 'My Life a* a Dog.* 

In addition, animated films 
have also seen an upsurge. 
Since the 1970s. Sweden has 
boasted a remarkably large 
cadre of creative and talented 
cinematic animators. ■ 


Hotel Inter.Continental Jordan 

Surf the Web to 
book your bed 


THE LATEST hotels to be pari 
ol Inter. Cunt menial's charity 
Internet auction 

i www.intcrconii.comi have 
heen announced following the 
success of the first auction. Ten 
new hotels, offering a Weekend 
Option* stay have been added 
with a reserve price of just S50. 
All proceeds from the auction 
go directly to UNICEF. 

The new batch of'hotels on¬ 
line and available for auction 
now. include: 

Hotel Intercontinental. A1 
Ain: Ball Inter-Continental 
Resort: Carlton 

InterContinental Cannes: Pres- 
idente Inter.Continental Can- 
cun: Hotel Inter-Continental 
DjII.i*: Hotel InterContinental 
Duh.it: _ May Fair 

InterContinental London: 
Royal Pla/.t Inter.Continental 
Momrcux Le Grand 
InterContinental Pari*: Hotel 
Inter.Continental Tonmlo: Wil- 


Schedule for Scandinavian 
Film Week 


April 25— The Brothers Lionheart t Sweden>. 7 pm 
April 26— Children of Nature (Iceland 1.4:40 pm 
Dog Thieves t Finland). 7 pm 
April 27—//rrma/i (Norway). 4:30 pm 

Stifen / Dancing Feel (Sweden). 7 pm 
April 28— Dog Thieves. 4:30 pm 

Pelle the Conqueror (Denmark7 pm 
April 29— Whitbear King Valcmon (Norway). 4:30 pm 
Benjamin Dove (Iceland). 7pnt’ 

April 30— Pelle the Conqueror. J1 am 
Benjamin Dove . 4:30 pm 
The Brothers Lionheart. 7 pm 
May I— Kalle and the Angels (Norway), 11 am 
Nature's Warrior (Sweden). 4:J0 pm 
Whitbear King Valemon. 7 pm 

Scandinavian Film Week is presented under the patronage of 
Their Rovctl Highnesses Prince Raad Bin Zeid and Princess 
Majda Raad in cooperation with Jordan Television and the 
embassies of the five participating countries. 

All showing* are at ihe Royal Cultural Center. Entrance is 
free, hul scaling is limited. Assure yourself a place by get- 
ring tickets carfy at the Cultural Center. All films are subti¬ 
tled in English. Recommended for children age niije and 
above. 


Bringing to light the 
wonders of Pakistan 


AMMAN—Under the patron¬ 
age of HRH Princess Sarvath. 
the Pakistan Women's Associa¬ 
tion is scheduled to hold an 
event on 29 April at the Marri¬ 
ott Hotel, to raise funds for the 
Young Muslim Women's Asso¬ 
ciation (YMW A). 

An exclusive fashion show. 
Style and Grace will hit the cat- 
walk with an amazing array of 
colour, glamour, texture and 
design. The designing genius 
hehind this original collection 
is non other than Rirwan Beyg. 
Architect turned couturier, he is 
no new comer to Jordan, His 
1992 show proved to be a great 
success hence another show 
was arranged on popular 
demand 

The Nur Collection, a jew¬ 
elry exhibition will he shown in 
the adjoining hall. Thesc-cxotie 
pieces arc traditionally hand¬ 
crafted hy artisans who have 
been in this craft for genera¬ 
tions. The sponsors. Khalil A1 
Sayegh arc highly reputed jew¬ 
elry manufacturer.* with Gem 
Boutiques in Pakistan Thailand. 
Hong Kong. VJAE. Belgium 
and Italy. 


Also to be displayed 
are selection of modem 
and contemporary jew¬ 
elry items favoured by 
most women around the 
world. Included in the 
program i.* a sale of 
handmade linens, soli 
furnishings, mg* carpets 
brass, silver and copper- 
ware. The Pakistan 
Women's Association 
arc a small organization 
working under the pat¬ 
ronage ot Princess Sar¬ 
vath who take* part in 
various charitable activi¬ 
ties held in the country 
such a* the YMWA. A! 
Hussein Society for the 
Rchabiliitton of the 
Physically Handicapped, 
the Jordanian Society lor 
the Blind and nrher 
needy charities that arc 
brought to their attention. 
The proceeds of this 
event will benefit the 
YMWA'.* projects such 
as the centre for special 
eduction and the shel¬ 
tered workshop for the 
mentally handicapped.■ 



lard Inter.Continental 

Washington 

Weekend Option nights are 
auctioned at up to 20 hotels 
every month, with the rooms 
going to the highest bidder. 
Inter.Continental Hotels and 
Resorts has more than 200 
hotels around the world and 
each one will he included in the 
auction at some point during 
the year. 

Each Weekend Options auc¬ 
tion package includes a spa¬ 
cious gust room Cor one or two 
people for one night, including 
all taxes and service charges 
and mileage awards with partic¬ 
ipating airlines, along with a 
choice of one of the following 
value-added Options. 

Upgrade to a Club 
Inter.Continental Floor, junior 
suite, additional guest room at 
half price or full American 
breakfast for two people daily 
or. double bonus miles with 
participating airlines. 

To take pan. bidders register 
their e-mail address on the site 
with their secure payment 
details. They then raise the bid 
by incremental amounts. If a 
higher bid is then made by 
someone else, the under bidder 
is automatically notified by c- 
mail. They may then chose to 
raise the bid again. At the end 
of the bidding period—the next 
one is i May—the highest bid¬ 
der for each hotel will secure 
their Wakened Option break at 
the price they bid. 

Credit card details are not 
used unless the bid is success¬ 
ful. and all information is confi¬ 
dential and secure. The winner 
will be advised by e-mail. The 
highest bidder receives a 
voucher for a Weekend Option 
one-night weekend, at their 
chosen hotel, valid for up to 12 
months. Accommodation is 
subject to availability. 

Inter.Continental Hotels and 
Resorts and UNICEF launched 
the innovative “Round Up for 
Children" in 1996 which has 
raised more than SI million to 
date. Inter.Contincnuii Hotels 
and Resorts recently pledged to 
continue its work with the 
charily. 

For further information: 
Hotel Inier.Contiiiental Jordan 
Public Relations Department 
PO Box 35014 Amman-! U80 
Jordan. Internet site: http-7/ 
www.intcrconH.com, Tel: 
4641361. Fax: 46452I7J1 
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“Somethin’s up, Jed. ...That’s Ben Potter’s horse, all 
right, but ain't that Henry Morgan's chicken tidin' 
him?" 
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“Oo! /tt get up on that big fuzzy one!" 
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Films 

■ The Luis Bunuel film fes¬ 
tival at the French Cultural 
Center finishes with Cet 
obscur objet du desir —a 
suave, sardonic yet bitter¬ 
sweet romantic tale—on 27 
April. Shows are ai 6 JO and 
8:30 pm at the French Cultu- 

. raf Center, Jabal AI 
Weibdeh. 

■ Ac Institute Cervantes 
(near 3rd Circle, behind the 
In ter. Continental Hotel): 

April 23—Montoyas y 
Tarantos (1989), Flamenco 
film m Spanish, 5 pm. 

April 30 —El verdugo 
(1963). Classical film of L. 
Garcia Berlanga. 5 pm 

■ At the American Center. 
Abdoun: 

April 23— Jurassic Park. 5 
pm. Cloned dinosaurs 
trapped in mad scientist's 
theme park go wild. Nice 
special effects. 

April 30 —The Lost World. 
5 pm. Jurassic Park II: more 
big lizards on the loose. 

■ The British Council on 
Rainbow Street will feature 
two films: 

April . 28— Highlander. 6 

pm. 

April 29— The Slow Nor-, 
ris—Making Friends. Chil¬ 
dren’s film. 5 pm 

■ The Goethe Institute 
presents a Bertolt Brecht 
film festival in celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of his 
birth: 

April 25 —My name is Ber¬ 
tolt Brecht—Exit in USA 
(1989). In German with Eng¬ 
lish subtitles. Documentary 
film about Brecht's difficult 
Hfe of exile in the US. At the 
University of Jordan, I pm. 
April "IE—Mother Courage 
and Her Children (I960). 
Film version of famed 
Brecht play chronicling the 
Thirty Years’ War. At Uni¬ 
versity of Jordan. 2 pm. 

April 29 —Summer in the 
City (1970). In German with 
English - subtitles. WIm 
Wenders film.about a man 
fresh out of jail who believes 
he’s being followed. The- 
question is. by who?-At the 
German Institute. 2 pm. 

■ Darat a] Funun (Jabal AI 
Weibdeh) on April 23 con¬ 
tinues, its film series about. 
20 th century artists with one 
on painter Nicholas de 
Ststr-JAe, Other Face of 

Fo»m—with commen- 



A 


the 


tary in Arabic by Dr Mozin 
Asfour. 6 pm 

Lectures 

■ At the Goethe Institute: 

April. 26—As part of. the 
Bertolt Brecht festival. Dr 
Siegfried Steinmann will 
deliver a talk in English on 
Brecht's work. At the Uni¬ 
versity of Jordan. 11 am. 

■ At the American Center. 
Abdoun: 

April 29—a panel of Jorda¬ 
nian experts will discuss a 
variety of local issues in a 
forum entitled 'Tourism and 
the environment: Promoting 
and protecting Jordan's natu¬ 
ral wonders.” 5 pm. 

■ The Private School Coun- 
erf's annual conference, enti¬ 
tled "Creative Teaching." 
will be held at Amman 
National School. Contact 
Dara AI Taher at 5411 067 
for further information. 

■ At Instituto Cervantes: 

April 29—Talk in Spanish. 
“Cnnsinos-Ass&is. the 
teacher of Borges." pre¬ 
sented by Javier Garcia. 6 
pm 

Exhibitions 

■ At Institute Cervantes: 

April 26—Opening of exhi¬ 
bition "Sinfony of colors" by 
Ecuadoran artist Olmedo 
Quimbita. 7 pm. The show 
runs until May 12. 

■ At Darat al Funun, Berlin- 

based Syrian artist Marwan . 
shows 99 new pieces entitled fcj' 
“A Suite of Heads." ** 

M Also at Darat al Funun. 
Lebanese/American artist 
and poet Etel Adrian's vis¬ 
ual^ transflections' of a wide 
variety of poems written by 
others—“Artist’s Books of 
.Art and Poetry"—is on until 
21 May.. 

■. In conjunction with the 
Bertolt Brecht festival, the 
Goette Institute presents an 
exhibition of theater posters 
far performances of Brecht 
plays by the. legendary thea- 
J* r Berliner Ensem¬ 
bles. Opening at the Univer¬ 
sity of Jordan. 25 ApriJ at 11 
am. 

■ Paintings on hand-made 
.paper at Noor At .'Hussein 

Foundation, off Wadi Saqra 
Street, until April 25. < 

■ At the French Cultural 

Center, an exhibition of pho¬ 
tographs entitled **A.Tow of 
tiw Dead Sea," by Jaussen 
and Savignac.- runs until 
April 30.. . 
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Amman cinemas 


• Philadelphia I (Tel: 4634149): 

Crying Freeman 

• Philadelphia H (Td:4634149): 

‘DanteOa* (Anbk) 

• Galleria I (Tel: 07933430): Titanic 

• Galleria H (Tel: 079 33430): Flubber 

• Plaza (Tel: 5699238):7fcnBC 

• Concord 1 (Tel: 56T742QyjsmaUia Raydi Gai(Arabic) 

• Concord n (Td: 5677420): Rktsla lia Al WalbArabici 


SATURDAY . 

; 4^iW-—H^y Koran 
j4:I0—lire Hammer man 
P’JO^Frendi Program ■ _■ 
5:00—Canon The 
Adventurer . 

,6:00—Square One TV 
6:30;—Neighbors 
7:00—New in French 
7: J 5—Disco very Magazine 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—You Bet Your Life 
8:00—Cinema. Cinema 
8JO—Prism ' ■ • 

9:10—Sirens '• 

.10:00—News At Ten 
10 JO—Feature Film: Dead 
Heal 

:] 2:00—Are You Being 
Served 

SUNDAY 

' 4:00—Holy Koran 
'4:10—Cartoon 
i4 Jfl—French Program 
.‘"6:00—Skippy — 

7:00—New? in French 
»7:I5—A Torn* in France V 
j 7:30— News Headlines 
' 7 J5—America’s Funniest 
1 8:00—People and Places in 
j; Africa’ 

£ 8:30—Equinox (Doc. ) 

£ 9:10—Renegade 
1 1U-.00—News At-Ten 
i' 10:30—Silent Witness 
r 11:10——'The Upper Hand 


t MONDAY 

i 3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Hercules (Cartoon) 
4:00—The American Chart 

»Show 

J 5:00—Heidi (Family Drama) 
4:30—French Program • 
6:00—Acapulco Bay 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 


i 7 JO—News' Headlines 
t 7 J5—Hope and Gloria 
(.8:00—Favourite FQnis ■' 



Phil Collins music Concert, Monday at 12:00pm. 


8 JO—Special program on- J 
the 30th ami verga?y of ‘ 
Jordan Telerisfon 
9ilO-^Marker ' * 7 ’ ?V 
10:00—News At ,Ten . . 

10 JO—Feature Film, 
12:00—Coffins music 
Concert. v ,-.y 

• - : ’ -• TUESDAY 

3:O0^HotyKoran 
3rIO—CindereHa . ; 

4:00—Music Circus 
5:00—Heidi (FamilyDra mS ) 



6:00—French Program 
' ; 7:00—News in French . 
7;15r—French Programs ’ 
7i30—News Headlines 
• 7 JS—Step by Step 
8:60—Favourite FUms 
8:30—Encounter 
. 9:10—The Making of Rhodes 
10:00—News At Ten 
IOJO—Feature, Film , 

12:00—Concert of Americas 

WEDNESDAY 

,i^00tr®E^y.Koran . .. 


3:10—Leo the Lion, King of 
the Jungle 

4:10—The Album Show 
5:00—Heidi 
6:00—Acapulco Bay 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7 J5—Campus Cops 
8:00—Favourite Films 
8J0—Special program on 
(he 30th anniversary of 
Jordan Television 
9:10—KungFu 
10:00—News At Ten 
10JO—Alcatraz (Mini Series) 
12:00—French Varieties 

THURSDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—The Adventures of 
Moby Dick 

4:10—French Programs 
5:00—Heidi 

6:00—The Burned Bridge 
7.*00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 

7 J5—Big Brother Jake 
8:00—Great Romance 

8 JO—Lois & Clark 
8 JO—Dr Quinn, The 
Medicine Woman 

9:10—The Oprah Winfrey 

Chaw 

10:00—News At Ten 
10JO—Feature Film 
12:00—Never the Twain 

FRIDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—Teddy Ruxpin 
2:30—Wishbone 
3:00—French Programs 
5:00—He Shoots, He Scores 
. 5 JO—Blue Water Dreaming 
6:00—Tartan 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Program 
7 JO—News Headlines 


7J5—FJR-LE.N.D-S 
8:00—Life on (he Internet 
8 JO—The Album Show 
9:10—Adventures of Brisco 
County 

10:00—News At Ten 
10 JO—Drama 
12:00—The Nanny 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRANQAIS 

SAMEDI 

16:30—Cn Non petit diable 
—Micro Kids 
17:00—t'ajou 
19:00— IjC Journal 
19:15—Magazine 

I/«j?uf de Colomb 

DIMANCHE 

16 JO—lln bon petit diable 
—Micro Kids 
17:00—Magazine 

Faut pas rover 
19:00—I^e Journal 
19:15—Ij; Tour de France 

LUNDI 

19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Varietes 

MARDI 

18:00—lz*s cceurs brules (1) 

19:00—I.e Journal 

MERCREDI 

] 9:00—I*e Journal 
19:15—E=M6 

JEUDI 

16:10—l/fcole des fans 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Atonies crochus 

VENDREDI 

15:00—Lc Monde sauvage 
15:30—Julie Lescaut 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Fort Knyard 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 




ACROSS 
1 Jennings' 
field 

5 Fragrant 

cormsouid 

14 

vine 

15 Tipper 

16 Drop 
anchor 

17 Green 
Mountain 
man. 

19 Make an 
effort 

21 With 

22 

Peninsula 

23 Navy, e.g. 

24 

R.Y. 

26 KridofbaB 

30 Aviv 

31 Hanlen 
S3 Perfime 


36 Loathed 2 

38 Dotheside 3 

stroke 

39 Aftu native 

41 Uses a 4 

stopwatch ■ _ 

43 Bar start 5 

44 Fits of 


2 NC college 

3 Writer- 
actor- 
director 

4 Main or 
mean 

5 _ hour 


27 Oscar- 
winning 


46 Outbursts 

48 Brief tetter 

49 La Mian 

50 Hem in a 
first aid kit 

-53 Gems 

56 Husband of 
Jayne 
Meadows 

58 Entreaty 

56 Traditional 
learning 

60 Caesar or 
Waldorf 

61 16-wheeler 

62 Poetic 


6 Squelch 

7 Mountain 


9 Classified 

10 Shape- 

11 City on the 
Oka 

12 Gainsay 
15 Quick looks 
18 Actor 

Deion 

20 Singing s 


63 Longtime 

64 Arthurian 
lady 


34 Christiania DOWN 


* ■ m1i , ‘ .. . ( ^ -i ^ 


23 City in 
Brazil 

24 Ermine 
2& Inventor 

Nikola 

26 Person of 


28 Racket I 

29 SL_fire. ' . 
32 Words on a 

Wondedan , 
d cookie ; 
35 Last longer ! 
.: than 
37 Comes 
' down 
40 Group of 
three 

42 Cicatrix 
45 On edge - 
47 Goby 
49 Dirty efig 
50, Mai is one 

51 Amerind 

52 Bnjceof 
films 

53 Miss 
CWere 

54 Moore of 


55 Uttered 
57 New 
Guinea 
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SOLUTION: 


BnB^aSnan osg 
naEin manga sago 
amnn □□nEnnnnnn 
amnansns monmEtr 
□naan nnnn 
nnnnmo □□dmunna 
ann ooonn onooa 
nnna □onnci mnon 
00000 hqbhh non 

aaaannan noannn 
□□□□ oonnn 
onmnns tnanaEicino 
aEmnnanang gSSS 
oamo naann ngon 
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—THIS WEEK’S— 

HOROSCOPE 


By Linda Black 


WeeklyTrp: The sun is in Aries, 
which is good for sports activities. 
Money is especially great, with the 
mood in Leo. 

Aries (March 21-Apr0 19). Your 
ehthusiasm knows no bounds and 
you’re lucky, too. Don’t hold back. 

. .Taurus (April 20-May 20). 
Unseen forces encourage romance and 
4ead to a lucky encounter. Pop the 
quesncHrandgei hack toworic 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). Prac¬ 
tice and polish your skills. You can 
move from novice to expert 

Cancer (June 22-July 22). Ask an 
older person for money and you’re 
liable to get it, especially if you've 
completed all die requirements. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). These are 
good, days to look for a job. Relax 
with a good book after a hectic day. 

Virgo - -{Aug. 23-Sept. 22). The 
pressure is fierce, but don’t let it get 
yon down. Your strength increases so 
that you’re.ableto handle it 
' Libra (Sept, 23-Oct.;23). Get a 
friend to referee a fight you’re having 
with your sweetheart. It’s a simple 
misunderstanding, but neither of you 
wiD figure it out on your own. 
r Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov- 21). There’s 
too.much work. Authority figures are 
particularly tedious. Lighten your load 
by talking Mhos into, doing part of die 
chores. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). You 
provide the idea that makes the adveu- 
ture-go well ’ Don’t just be resistant 
Also do the woric and you could excel. 

Capricorn (Dec! 22-Jan. 19). 
Share expenses with friends to get 
what you need' for. your home. Make 
travel plans- and put your money down 
.on a dream. „ : 

Aqtmrfns (Jan. 20-Feb. 18). Your 
idea has merit Get a partner to help 
you put it into action Spend time get¬ 
ting financial affairs into order. 

Pisces (Feb.,19-Marcb 20). The 
work is hard, but .it parys welL Devote 
lots of time and attention to your part- 
ner. Your siqqxjn makes all die differ¬ 
ence. . " ■■■' 


If You’re Haying a Birthday This 
Week: Love is in die air. and so is a 
-big.-commitment. Follow a mental 
attraction: Passions lead to bard weak, 
as you-break, through bid barriers. 
Work demands, your full attention, and 
cooperation from others. 


: Onw.TrAne Mafia Soviees 


An Extra Chance 
By Omar Sharif and Tannah Hirsch 


North-South vulnerable. South deals. 
NORTH 
*Q5 
<3AQ54 
0 0987 
+ J87 

WEST EAST 

* KJ932 4764 


VJ982 
O 106 O 

4k A9 + 

SOUTH 
♦ A 108 
S763 
0AKJ43 
+ Q6 


SK10 

052 

+ K105432 


The bidding: 
South West 
10 1* 
2NT Pass 
Pass Pass 


North East 
Dbl 2* ■ 
3 NT Pass 


Opening lead: Three of 4 

Any effort to improve your odds 
ever so slightly can be rewarding. 
Can you spot (he extra chance on this 
deal? 

North’s double of one spade was 
negative—for takeout, not penalties. 
With a good five-card suit are! a near 



no-crump opener. South competed 
with two trump and North was full 
value for the raise to game. 

West led a low spade and declarer 
won in hand with the eight. Declarer 
had eight fast (ricks available. The 
obvious chance for a ninth was (he 
heart finesse. Was there another line? 

Declarer crossed to dummy with a 
low diamond to the queen at trick 
two, then led a low heart from (he 
table. East rose with the king and 
declarer claimed nine tricks. 

Now there are those who will insist 
that, in this situation, no good player 
would rise with the king from K x. 
We would be more inclined to agree 
had we not seen all too many experts 
do exactly that, or tip (heir holding by 
thinking before playing low. Then 
there is also the chance that East was 
dealt a singleton king. In any event, it 
costs declarer nothing to try. If noth¬ 
ing favorable happens on the crafty 
lead of a low heart from dummy. 
South can finesse the heart queen 
nexL 

Leant to be a hater bridge player! Sub¬ 
scribe now to the Goren Bridge Letter by 
calling (800) 788-/225/or information. Or 
write to: Goren Bridge L ette r, P.O. Box 
4410. Chicago, HL 60680. 


Jumble 


GREBA 


Y1RAH 


PECDIT 


PASCUM 



Words of 
Wisdom 


• • But, sir, how do you know you won't like the 
oysters flamed with kerosene if you won't even try 
it?" 


Subscribe to 

""' Star 

_J Jordan's political, economic 
and cultural weekly 


Now *rr*neetbe coded letters to Conn 
thg sinyi i teuuf irtr.ascaggEStgdliytiir 
above cartoao. 


Answer: 


*3dVdH01V)DS 
—paffoopflqsaCTiWqaqjaqapmnsny, Ramsay 

SfldWVD XDUaa AHIVH 30HVS snuiisuv 


Only by asking for the 
impossible can you attain the 
possible. 

It is better to prevent an 
accident than to assign blame 
afterward. 

• • • 

You can never gel ahead if 
your only goal is getting 
even. 

When everyone is yelling, 
a quiet voice can be much 
more effective. 

Your character may be 
your own, but your reputa¬ 
tion belongs to everybody 
else. 

Grief can be borne alone, 
but happiness must be 
shared 

6 rHlTriteae McdbSarviee* 


Name:___ 
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The Star 
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The man who invented 


modern brain surgery 


Harvey Cushing took a field of medicine that was once uniformly futile 
and lethal and turned it into one that was merely difficult and dangerous. 
He was the most famous American surgeon of his generation 


By David Brown 


PHYSICIANS WIELD greai power and 
command greai respect when they're alive, 
but when they die. history is not kind to 
them. 

The principal objects of their labor— 
their patients—arc impermanent, and 
eventually die too. Should by chance 
a doctor he an innovator, those 
accomplishments are also soon for¬ 
gotten. as better inventions and finer 
understandings overtake them. 

Harvey Cushing is the exception to 
this rule. 

He was the father of Betsey Cush¬ 
ing Roosevelt Whitney, the 89-year- 
old philanthropist who died two 
weeks ago and whose will, unsealed 
last week, gave eight modem master 
paintings to the National Gallery of 
An. The pictures, by one estimate, are 
worth about S3O0 million. 

The account*, of Whitney’s death 
and bequest were cluttered with 
famous names and connections: 
Roosevelt. Astor. Hay. heirs to Stan¬ 
dard Oil and various other fortunes. 

No matter that most of the links were 
to the thinner-blooded second and 
third generations, the names had the 
resonance of greatness. 

Her unnamed father, the Associated 
Press obituary noted, “taught surgery at 
Johns Hopkins University." Which is true. 

He also, more or less, invented modem 
brain surgery. 

He took a Held of medicine that was 
once uniformly futile and lethal and turned 
it into one that was merely difficult and 
dangerous. He was the most famous Amer¬ 
ican surgeon of his generation. 

He was also the apotheosis of the “surgi¬ 
cal personality"—a maddening blend of 
admirable and objectionable qualities —in 
an era when surgical personalities were 
still allowed to flourish unfettered. In his 
spare time, he amassed one of the more 
important collections of medical books in 
the world, and wrote four books himself, 
one of which won a Pulitzer prize. 

He was born in Cleveland in 1869. but 
his lineage was blue-blooded Yankee. (His 
first Cushing ancestor arrived in Boston in 
1638.) He was the youngest of 10 children, 
and his lather, one grandfather and one 
great-grandfather were physicians. After 
graduating from Yale, he entered Harvard 
Medical School in 1891. 

As a second-year medical student, he 
was enlisted one day to administer anesthe¬ 
sia to a woman undergoing a hernia opera¬ 
tion. Anesthesiology at the time was an 
inexact science. Patients were given a sin¬ 


gle dose of ether, little monitoring of their 
condition was done during the procedure, 
and everyone hoped the effect would last 
to the end. 

On this occasion, the surgeon was in a 
hurry and instructed Cushing to anesthe¬ 
tize the woman quickly. He did. and soon 



after the cutting began she died. Cushing 
was distraught, and had to be argued out of 
quitting medicine by the doctor, who 
offered reassurance that deaths from ether 


were common. 

In the ensuing months. Cushing and a 
fellow student devised a system in which 
the anesthetist periodically measured a 
patient's blood pressure, pulse, respiratory 
rate and temperature, and recorded them 
on a flow chart. This gave the doctor a 
window on the patient's physiological 
state during surgery. The practice cuT the 
number of ether deaths at Massachusetts 
General Hospital dramatically, and exactly 
such monitoring remains the backbone of 
the anesthesiologist's work during an oper¬ 
ation up to the present day. 

After medical school. Cushing went to 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. The chief surgeon 
there. William Halsted. was a famous 
teacher and scholar, but also a morphine 
addict, and frequently indisposed. Cushing 
did an unusual amount of complicated sur¬ 
gery during his training. By 1901. he was 
on the staff and Uiming his attention to sur¬ 
gery's terra incognita, the brain. 

Neurosurgical mortality, at the turn of 
the century was so high that it's amazing 
anyone agreed to be operated on. Half the 
patients bled to death on the table. Most of 


the rest succumbed to infection—many 
surgeons still worked hare-handed—or 
because the problem couldn't be cured—or 
even located—once the skull was opened. 

In ihe operating room. Cushing worked 
meticulously to expose the brain with a 
minimum of trauma and remove tumors no 
one else would try to get. He devised 
a way of getting at the pituitary—a 
seemingly unreachable gland behind 
the eyes—by going up the nose. He 
described an important condition of 
pituitary over-activity that bears his 
name. Cushing syndrome. 

He helped map the functional geog¬ 
raphy of the brain by electrically stim¬ 
ulating various regions during sur¬ 
gery. iCuriously, the hrain has no 
sensation of itself, and can he touched 
painlessly. Cushing preferred to oper¬ 
ate with local anesthesia deadening 
the scalp, muscle and bone, but with 
the patient kept conscious.) He made 
detailed anatomical drawings, often 
immediately following four- and five- 
hour operations. 

In ail. Cushing removed more than 
2.000 brain tumors in his career. At 
his peak, his mortality rate was X 
percent. 

He did all this at a time when the 
chief surgeon's word was law. and 
nurses and residents existed primarily 
to do his bidding. At Johns Hopkins, and 
later at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, in 
Boston, where he spent most of his career. 
Cushing made many enemies with a per¬ 
sonal manner that was alternately charm¬ 
ing. imperinus and cruel. 

Although he was self-indulgent with his 
tongue. Cushing had an ascetic dedication 
to work, and a prodigious capacity for it. 
Heading a (earn of Harvard surgeons on 
the Western from during World War I. he 
sometimes tended patients 18 hours a day. 

In the 1920s. he produced a two-volume 
biography of the Canadian physician Wil¬ 
liam Osier, often writing 5.1 HK) words after 
a full day at the hospital. (The hook won a 
Pulitzer prize in 1926.) 

Everywhere. Cushing liked things his 
way. and in his world he was famous 
enough and important enough to get it. He 
lived, a friend once said, “like a guest in 
his own house." He valued his social 
prominence, and made sure his three 
daughters “married well." 

When Harvey Cushing died on October 
7. I9.3y. it could be said that he'd made a 
lot of people’s lives difficult. And a lot 
more people’s lives passible. ■ - 


Food or fraud? 



Manufacturing the 


t 



perfect bean 






By Clive Cookson 


LA Times-WashingtonPost 
News Service 


WE ARE ail likely to eat genet¬ 
ically modified food whether 
we warn to or not. 

Genetically engineered 
plants are marching rapidly 
across the world’s farmland. 
Last year an estimated 30 mil¬ 
lion "acres were planted with 
crops whose genes had been 
manipulated to”resist herbicide, 
kill pests or withstand dis¬ 
ease—six times more than in 
1996. The corresponding area 
could be more than 100 million 
acres by the year 2U00. 

The agricultural biotechnol¬ 
ogy industry is pushing geneti¬ 
cally manipulated (GM) crops 
for obvious commercial rea¬ 
sons. Many farmers and agron¬ 
omists welcome them. too. on 
the grounds that they enable 
food production to keep pace 
with the world's growing popu¬ 
lation without causing unac¬ 
ceptable environmental 

degradation. 

But npinion polls show con¬ 
siderable unease among consu¬ 
mers. especially in Europe, 
about the speed with which 
GM crops arc being introduced. 
Although European govern¬ 
ments are delaying permission 
for lull-scale commercial intro¬ 
duction of GM seeds, their 
counterparts elsewhere have 
shown little reluctance to 
approve what is .becoming the 
greatest experiment in environ- 
‘ mental genetics in the earth’s 
history. 

The rules of free world trade 
give Europe little scope for 
holding up imports of GM food 
grown elsewhere and. indeed, 
these are already pouring in. 
The most important is soya: 
one acre in seven of soya beans 
grown in the US last year was 
genetically modified to resist 
herbicide’(this enables farmers 
to apply a broad-spectrum 
weed killer that will extermi¬ 
nate all plants in the field 
except the soya crop). 

Soya and its derivatives go 
into more than 60 per cent of 
manufactured foods, including 
biscuits, hread. beer and choco- 
l.jic. Indeed, you have probably 
a beady C3ten some GM food 
without realizing it. Don't 


worry though—it has almost 
certainly done you no harnu 

American soya growers say 
it would be impractical to seg¬ 
regate GM from non-GM 
beans, and this year's US crop 
is expected to consist of 30 per 
cent GM mixed in with 70 per¬ 
cent non-GM soya. Not sur¬ 
prisingly. the mainstream [Brit¬ 
ish food industry has given up 
sourcing non-GM soya. 

Is there anything cori- 
' sumers can do to avoid GM 
ingredients, while continuing 
to eat modem processed food? 
Personally. 1 do not mind eat¬ 
ing GM food but! am worried 
about the large-scale environ¬ 
mental consequences of crop 
genetic engineering and I think 
consumers should 
have a choice. 

Although super¬ 
markets label products that 
contain large amounts of 
GM material—tins of 
tomato puree made 
from tomatoes modi¬ 
fied to preserve their 
flavour during pro¬ 
cessing. for exam¬ 
ple—no simple test 
is available to tell 
whether GM ingre¬ 
dients arc present 
in smaller 

quantities. 

“It is extremely 
difficult to prove 
the absence of 
genetically modi¬ 
fied materials in 
food products," says 
Ian Lumley. head of 
food and agriculture at 
the UK's Laboratory of 
the Government Chemist 
tLGO. “Labels may be 
misleading if a detection limit 
is not specified.” 

Tests for GM ingredients 
depend on detecting small 
amounts of DNA remaining in 
processed foods. For example, 
a laboratory would look for the 
gene added to confer herbicide 
resistance and/or for the asso¬ 
ciated promoter and marker 
genes .that are transferred into 
soya plants (for technical 
reasons). 

At present there are no inter¬ 
national standards for testing 
plant and food DNA. Different 


laboratories can give very dif¬ 
ferent results with the ^arae 
materials, says (Helen Parkes, 
head of DNA testing at LGC. 
“The food industry will need to 
agree with the scientific com¬ 
munity and regulators about the 
level at which they consider a 
product is GM-free or non- 
GM,” she says. 

Iceland, the UK frozen food 
retailer, made a brave gesture 
last month when it declared 
that from May 1. none of its 
own-label products would con¬ 
tain GM ingredients. The initia¬ 
tive resulted from a personal 
crusade by Malcolm Walker. 
Iceland's chief executive and a 
committed Greenpeace mem¬ 
ber, who says: “The introduc¬ 
tion of 

OP 



tically modified ingredients is 
probably the most significant 
and potentially dangerous 
development in food produc¬ 
tion this century.” 

Because testing alone cannot 
guarantee the absence of GM 


non-GM beans. It has set up a 
Brazilian processing plant to 
make key soya derivatives such 
as lecithin—an ingredient in 
chocolate—and its frying oper¬ 
ations are now carried out in 
oils extracted from seeds that 
have not yet been genetically 
engineered*, such as sunflow¬ 
ers, instead of soya oil. 

There is inevitably a-risk of 
minor contamination with GM 
ingredients, says 8H1 Wads¬ 
worth. Iceland's technical man¬ 
ager. ‘That’s why we talk of 
our own-label products being 
non-GM rather than GM-free. 

"The contamination issue is 
like that for organic foods; you 
cannot guarantee that an 
organic crop is pesticide-free 
because pesticide may have 
drifted on to it from a nearby 
field.” Wadsworth says. “We 
arc trying to minimize peo¬ 
ple's exposure to GM 
foods." 

This week, the UK 
government moved to 
help smaller companies 
maintain a non-GM 
supply chain. The 
Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture issued a list of 
48 growers and dis¬ 
tributors that offer 
non-GM soya, 
though this was 
accompanied by n 
disclaimer that the 
list’s accuracy could 
not be guaranteed. 

The job of main¬ 
taining a non-GM 
supply line will become 
increasingly difficult as 
more crops are geneti¬ 
cally manipulated. 

Whether it will still be 
practical in three or four years 
depends on the reaction of 
consumers and government, 
says Wadsworth. 

"Wc believe that the 
demand for non-GM will grow 
and thus we hope the availa¬ 
bility will be maintained." he 
says. "We are giving consu¬ 
mers the choice but if they are 
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ingredients, Iceland has.had to not worried about GM foods it 
reform its .whole supply and will become impossible for us 


manufacturing chain to exclude 
them. The company now buys 
soya from farms in Canada and 
Brazil that guarantee to grow 


to keep going;' 
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By Christian Tyler 


SWEDES SPEAK it. Chinese speak it, 
even the French (sometimes) speak it. As 
the millennium approaches. English (’the 
easiest language to speak badly’) will 
never have a better chance of becoming 
the world’s lingua franca. 

The hoard of SKF. the bearings manu¬ 
facturer. contains 11 Swedes, one Swiss, 
one German and one Italian. When it 
meets in Gothenburg later this month, it 
will, for the first time on home soil, con¬ 
duct its business entirely in English. 

SKF is a small illustration of a large 
fact: the irresistible process of Darwinian 
selection which is making English the 
world's undisputed common language. 

Language is the most sensitive pan of a 
nation's culture, and there are people who 
will fight tooth and nail to prevent what 
they >ce as the approach of an Anglo- 
American hegemony. But we are not talk¬ 
ing about political or economic domina¬ 
tion here. 

Languages are not social systems: they 
can Jive side hv side in a single country or 
in a single street. They can live in the 
same head. 

It is time to sec what is happening, and 
to recognize that almost everyone would 
benefit if national governments and teach¬ 
ing establishments as well as international 
companies were formally to adopt English 
as their second language. 

The only people to lose would he well, 
the English themselves. 

Formal recognition of English as the 
world’s I in xm i franca would be no impo¬ 
sition but it belated response to a world¬ 
wide demand. Philologists estimate that 
some 35*1 million people have English as 
their mother tongue, and nearly a billion 
know how to use it. a sixth of the planei's 
population. Thai is fewer than speak Chi¬ 
nese. yei there are reportedly more people 
in China learning English than speak it in 
the US Even in Switzerland, which has 
three languages of its own four if you 
count Romnn.sh English is gaining ground. 

Last week the German media group. 
Bertelsmann, a private firm created over 
I5ti years ago in publish Protestant hymn 
books, announced it was buying the 
American publisher Random House. This, 
said the company, was to fulfil its ambi¬ 
tion m become the biggest producer of 
English language hooks in the world. 

Leading German manufacturers such as 
Hoechsl and Siemens have already 
adopted English for internal use: at these 
and many other companies, when a non- 
German is present at a management meet¬ 
ing the husiness i.s auiomatically done in 
English. 

The Swedish revolution is being led by 
I he Wallenberg business empire which has 
controlling stakes in SKF. Ericsson. Elec¬ 
trolux and Scania, among others. Percy 
Bitmcvik. the man behind it. said: “In 
eastern Europe they know German and in 
Romania they speak French. But we are 
absolutely adamant about using English. 
Even in former French colonies in Asia, 
English is the business language.” 

The European Union has 11 official lan¬ 
guages. and will get more when another 
five countries join. However, most of the 
ditily business of the bureaucracy in Bros- 


English fast becoming 


world tongue 


sels is conducted in 
two or three: French. 

English and German. 

Here. loo. English is 
gradually pushing out 
the others: and”if it 
were not for periodic 
complaints from 
above, officials say. it 
would probably take 
over completely. 

Such supremacy can 
be explained as an 
accident of history: the 
huge reach of Ihe Brit¬ 
ish empire followed, 
in this century, by the 
economic sway of the 
US. But English has 
advantages of its own 
in the evolutionary 
struggle of the linguis¬ 
tic jungle. It is versa¬ 
tile as well as 
voracious. 

Although boasting an 
enormous vocabulary 
(the Oxford English 
Dictionary lists well 
over 500.000 words 
even without scientific 
terms), it is economi¬ 
cal in expression. Gen¬ 
der and case arc 
largely dispensed 
with, spelling is (with 
exceptions) straight¬ 
forward and pronunci¬ 
ation (again with 
exceptions) managea¬ 
ble. It is simple to 
learn and deploy for 
practical exchanges. 

yet rich enough to handle deep abstraction 

and poetic nuance. As the anelophilc 
Maurice Dnion. perpetual secretary of the 
Academic Francaise. once joked. "If Eng¬ 
lish has had some success, it is because it 
is the easiest language in speak badly 

So why docs every trans-national body 
not adopt it instantly? The reason has lo 
do with cultural sensitivity. "Language 
goes lo the heart of a person's identity." 
said Felicity Lewis. English language co¬ 
ordinator at the European Commission in 
Brussels. "Because wc speak a world lan¬ 
guage. we don’i realize how extra- 
sensitive people ore about their own." 

No country feels more strongly dun 
France. Druon has declared that “the lan¬ 
guage of a people is its soul. It is the fun¬ 
damental intellectual patrimony." The 
Academie. which admits foreign words 



only when no scnsihlc French substitute is 
available, is curreniiv involved in a gender 
struggle with Lionel Jospin's women min¬ 
isters: ministre is a masculine noun, but 
they want to be addressed ns "nmdamc la 
mtnistre 

France's jealous love of its language i> 
understandable. But il is not entirely 
rational. Ai most periods of history, some 
language not native to all its .speakers has 
served as a lingua franca. Ax the name 
suggests. French '.mixed with Italian) was 
once the common tongue of mediaeval cru¬ 
saders and Mediterranean traders, just as il 
became (he diplomatic and scientific 
medium of Europe in the 18th ami 19ih 
centuries. Latin was the language of Chris¬ 
tendom. and Greek ruled the Mediterra¬ 
nean before that. Today, the people of cast 


Africa compromise with Swahili, the peo¬ 
ple of India with Hindi and English. 

What is more, most people in most coun¬ 
tries have always lived with two languages: 
one at home and another when on business. 
Modem Italian is the local language of 
Tuscany which, as a result of the same 
Darwinian process which has promoted 
English. Italians use to overcome their 
mutually incomprehensible dialects. Pari¬ 
sians speak argoi in the street. French at 
the dinner iahlc. Until the invention or the 
nation state, the boundaries of language 
were tw much horizontal os vertical: peas¬ 
ants spoke one tongue, merchants another, 
administrators and courtiers perhaps a 
third. 

Even today this is true. The US. which 
has overtaken Britain as the biggest 


exporter of the English 
language, is itself in 
linguistic turmoil. As 
far north as Massachu¬ 
setts buses carry signs 
in Spanish as well as 
English. A quarter of 
Americans speak 
something other than 
English at home, and 
multicultural lobbyists 
seem intent on keeping 
things that way. Even 
the black American 
pidgin, known as 
"ebonies" has achieved 
political status. If the 
pluralist argument pre¬ 
vails. the US could 
find itself in the para¬ 
doxical position of 
having to declare Eng¬ 
lish as their official 
language. 

But the xenophobia 
of linguistic chauvin¬ 
ists is misplaced. They 
cannot see " that to 
accept one language as 
the lingua franca of 
the millennium has all 
kinds of advantages. It 
could even enhance 
the cultural values they 
are so anxious to 
defend. 

■ The most obvious 
benefit would be cost 
saving. When a visitor 
suggested to a Chinese 
provincial governor 
that his priority import 
should be English, he 


guage to leam first. Universities teaching 
in two languages would have the pick of 
the world's students. Small countries with 
difficult languages would be able to moke 
the kind of cultural connections presently 
denied them, and to broadcast their own 
cultures more widely. As a Finnish univer¬ 
sity professor observed at a recent EU/ 
Japan conference in Tokyo, few Asians go 
to Finland to study because of the language 
barrier, and most Finns choose the UK. 
Germany or France. 

-Adopting the language of a currently 
dominant economy does not mean submit¬ 
ting to another’s fashions and values, if 
that is-going to happen, it will happen for 
other reasons. On the other hand, embrac¬ 
ing English as a second language helps 
protect the native language from the kind 
of foreign distortions which the French 
government so desperately (and unsuccess¬ 
fully) tries to stamp out. 

In the end. the people most likely to be 
upset will be native English-speakers them¬ 
selves. For universal English would drift 
even further from its western moorings. 
Little more than 1.000 years old. English 
has always been a magpie language, bor¬ 
rowing from French. Arabic, Hindi— 
wherever its speakers have landed. The 
Japanese genki. for example, meaning "in 
good spirits,” or- "upbeat," slips easily on 
to an English palate and fills a gap. 

Universal English would develop a life 
of its own, and native English speakers 
would find themselves in the same boat as 
everyone else, talking their traditional 
patois al borne among themselves, using 
the official tongue" in public. That may 
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looked round the banquet table, indicated 
the many interpreters present, iuid replied; 
“Then some people here would be out of a 
job.” If the EU could swallow its doctrinal 
objections, it could dispense with some of 
the 1,812 translators—more than 10 per 
cent of the Commission’s staff—and 700 
freelance interpreters it already has on its 
books, and save up to £130 million a year. 
The prospect of even more languages being 
added (Hungarian, Czech.and Polish, at 
least) caused a Dutch official to declare:-Tt 
will be a disaster.'' Every new Commission 
recruit should come with English, he 
added. "Not that I am pro-English. I'm 
even a little bit against it- But die truth is 
the truth. English is the world language.” 

If governments could overcome their 
cultural fear, every schoqlchild would be 
spared thetiecision over which foreign Ian- 


sound far-fetched; but. like the rest of this 
agendo, ir will happen because it is happen¬ 
ing already. 

You only have to hear the difference 
between the man in the street who is 
hamed in. front of a microphone and. the 
s P^. es F erson of a company in' the same 
predicament. The former uses short, Saxon 
words, and an idiomatic stream in a local 
acrent which few foreigners, however- 
good their English, could understand. The v 
latter employs a Latinate version, foil of 
passive constructions and polysyllabic sub- 

‘!.g c w bat he hopes is author¬ 
ity and credibility to his words. Diplomats 
Iram to speak this language without effort. 
But many politicians cannot function at all 
tmder pressure without a text. Even Amen- 
on presidents and English prime ministers 

™*iL eX h ar " P S of Bush ’ Clinton and 
show can get into serious difficul- 

ties when speak, ng off the cuff. 

dem-inri?r W,, L Spread becaus c the world 
£5?,^ » il breads it will divide, 

if?"?? 11 ***** dividing. It is time to 
the nettle, to serrer les dents, to cojer 

("seek tnirh <£? to *U Shi.giu shi. 

£rom facts ")- 11 { s time, as the 
Sialians say, to “swallow the toad.” 

be V S - n , o escaRC ' Brit ^ n shouJd 
Mak,ng ame " ds for its lag- : 
commitment to Europe, it should per-’ * 

esi national U grac . 10usl Y l ° accept its great- V* 

«t national asset, its language, 

Jl should ^ iK millennial-gift to 
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Bulls relax before tough play-off schedule. 


By Greg Logan 


blocked shots - as.- the fact 
tbey,’re sending a, Jot of people 
at him? • ' • •• 

Bulls - Coach ■ Phil Jackson 
said l\is team has had trouble 
executing on offenserecerttly 
because Jordan and Seottie Pip- 
penCwho oifen take/50 percent 
of the Bulls’. shots*- have been 
cago lo the Indiana Pacers, who • ’misfiring. ,Pippen;didn l, t piay 
played better down the stretch against- the f^nbns;bec^fise of 


IF THIS is Michael Jordan’s 
Farewell Tour. ’ . he- was 
reminded last week that - a 
happy ending that includes a 
sixth NBA title is anything, but 
a sure thing. • •* : . • ' 

First the Bulls : lost in CU^ 


of the regular season than any 
other Eastern. Conference team. 
Then the Bulls got upended in 
Detroit by the Pistons, who 
failed to make the play-offs, 
and Jordan was badly out¬ 
played by Grant Hill, one of the 
leading candidates to be his 
successor as the league's best 
man. 

The Bulls were 69-13 last 
season, but they lost three of 
their last four regular-season 
games. It didn’t matter; They 
went 15r4 in the "play-offs on 
their wny lo Jordan’sififth tifle.- 
But this^, yew rfsjrdi^uL 
There's a sensc^ ^ vuhw^aWKrv 
that wasn’trhereJasrsraisi 


kidney stones^ . . 

That leftJordan-tocany the 
full load, and he wasn’t up.to it 
against Hill, who covered -Jor¬ 
dan -one-on-oiife fijf much of 
the game- ev£n " though they 
play different positions. The 
Bulls scored-only'nine points 
in the first quarter, andJordan 
was scoreless after missing five" 
shots. HSU beat Jordan to the 
basket .with. hiS'quickness oh 
offense; andiiisdefenscwasso 
strong Jhat he forced Jordan to 
settle for jump shots. [“Grant 
Hill was inst unbelievable^ 
Gmlhy.. 
MiChaflibTof' 
aWl^nts 


Toni Kukoc returned to the . ^ *e stbty of thegame. 1 
lineup to Detroit, but center Luc i thottgJitJje'did hs gqoda:job as 
Longley's status remains nnoex-y^' em^eyer do-bn- Michael 
tain because of a bone bnriseonV Jordan. -:-.; ;j 
his left knee. Not only do the ' “** 

Bulls miss Longley’s deft 


tensive 

presence, but he has to be 
guarded on offense. If. the Bulls" 
have to go with Bill Wenningr 
ton. Dickey Simpkins or Joe 
Kleine at center, that makes it 
easier to double-team Jordan, 


Jordan woq*t see ffill ih die 
. play-offs, 1 but -he - agreed the 
Pacers’;; aggressive.:; defense 
/exposed the jBulls' offeasiye 
problems. bite Rr lose, but 
I’m not going to panic," he 
- sakLTin not -really^‘worried 
r unless; (Longley) r .can’t v get 


who made only 14 of 44 shots' beaJthyJor the ^play-offs/! 


from the Held against the Pacers 
and Pistons. 

Jordon got his shot blocked 
four times by the Pacere. whef 
watted to double-team him 
until after he beat his first 
defender. He looked -like che 
younger Jordan, who trial to do 
too much by himself, and his 
teammates noticed. 

‘i think Michael has to make 
the adjustment." Bulls guard 
Steve Kerr said. '“He has to step 
back and pass and cut because, 
right now. they’re loading up 
on him. It's not so much the 


.The Pacers becarae.thq first 
team-te "beat the Bulls twice in; 
Chicago since the United Cen¬ 
ter opened for fee l 9SW-"9,5 sea¬ 
son; and they .celebrated in rau¬ 
cous .fashion at. the'end: of die 
game, causing Jordan to issue 
what amounts to a warping. 1 
hope they cherish the moment 
because they’re .gdiag to be 
few and far between,’’Jordan- 
said. “I don’t.dunk anything 
was gained We sdll have what 
they want, and they ’.have to 
come through Chicago to get 
-it’’' - : •- 


The Pacers' big win ih Chi¬ 
cago-came the night after on 
emotional win over Coach 
Larry Bird's former team in 
Boston. That was preceded by 
a victory in Atlanta. A loss to 
' Cleveland on Saturday, night 
ended a.seven-game winning 
. streak, -and center Rik Smits 
gradually was"woriting his way 
back in limited time off the 
bench • after missing seven 
games because of his chroni- 
-caJiy sore feet, • 

“1 hope it gives us confi¬ 
dence,” Bird said of the win 
over the Bulls.. “Chicago is a 
gteaf basketball club. They’ll 
.be'tough to beat in a seven- 
game series.”. 

"Bird scorned his players, for 
their'lack of aggressiveness in 
a.home, loss to.the Bulls in 
March, saying,. “Guys were 
tentative. They were turning 
down shots. I knew if we were 
more aggressive.. we could 
'•score'-'more' points, which Is 
“ Haiti 1 lo tto against Cbieaeo.- 
" This time we were the aggres- 
sof.'- We didn’t’ back" down. 

’ ’Winning in Atlanta and Boston 
and tium coming here on the 
second of back-to-back nights 
and playing like-we did, that’s 
." pretty good momentum” 

If the Pacers reach the East- 
.«n Conference; finals, .their 
depth could be a critical factor. 

■ llieir •'■ bench ' putscored the 
: Buns’-., reserves 50-30. and 
Jalen Rose and Derrick McKey 
haye'developed into versatile 
..offensive threats with Bird’s 
encouragement. But Bird said 
the Bulls stilLare the team to 
beat. “My team-has - got to 
prove to me that they're capa¬ 
ble of-winning a champion¬ 
ship,’' : Bird said. They’ve 
- done everything r.ve.asked all 
year. Fra very proud, but : we’re 
dot done yeL Beating the Bulls 
means a lot to me and my ball 
club. 1-hope they continue to 
" play well- I’ve got a Jot of faith 
fnthem.”*- 

. LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 


WIHDAT IS set 
to step into the 
new football sea¬ 
son on the good 
foot after their 
emphatic 4-2 
Super Cup win 
over Al Ramtha 
of Irbid at Al 
Hussein Sports 
City. The match 
was attended by 
Minister of Cul¬ 
ture and Youth 
Talal Al ffassan 
in addition to 
20,000 enthu¬ 
siastic 


spectators. 



Dawoud takes early lead 
to wins Natural Rally 


AMMAN (Star)] — The Royal Automobile Club 
of Jordan IRACJ) kicked off (he Jordanian rally 
season scries with the National Rally. The race 
was the first of three. In additon the R ACJ organ¬ 
ises the International Jordan Rally which p.ut 
of larger Middle East competition. 

The rally, consisting ol' ten stages—including 
an especially difficult one through the minin' 
tains—witnessed the participation of eight cars 
out of which only three finished 


Jordan's champion Ahmad Dawoud with his 
assistant Malax Al Hariri maintained the lead in 
all stages of the rally and finished well ahead of 
(he small field. The team of Ibrahim Mobawesh 
and Nasr Shiewi finished second, and Fare Bous- 
tami and Raid Wakileh. third. 

The day held a number of surprises, with some 
line participants—including Amjad Faraj and 
Bashar Boustami—out because of accidents in 
the cjrlv Mages of the race. ■ 


Hamed backs up bluster, 
hammers Vazquez in seven 


MANCHESTER. England — 
“Prince” Naseem Hamed 
unloaded his full range of shots 
on ex-champion Wilfredo Vaz¬ 
quez on Saturday to score a 
seventh round knockout and 
hold on to his WBO feather¬ 
weight title for the HXh time. 


Vazquez. a 

year-old former 
three-time WBA 
champion from 
Puerto Rico, was 
floored twice in 
the seventh and 
was being bat¬ 
tered by the 
young, unbeaten 
British fighter 
before referee 
Gino Rodriguez 
stopped the fight 
2 minutes 29 sec¬ 
onds into the’ 
round. 

In his 22nd 
world title fight. 
Vazquez was 
expected to he a 

#£tyv.; 0 PP°' nent • 
for Hamed, the 
unorthodox 
champion whose 
defensive frail¬ 
ties were shown . 
up by Kevin Kel¬ 
ley in his last 
fight. But Hamed 
(30-0), who went 
down three limes 
against Kelley 
before scoring a 
spectacular 
fourth- round 
knockout, tight¬ 
ened up his 
defense and 
threw more jabs . 
against Vazquez 
and-was troubled 
only once. 


37- 


.slmv and l knew rny speed and 
m> heart were going to get me 
through." 

Both fighters were very 
cagey in the opening round and 
Tew punches were thrown. 
Toward the end of the round. 
Hamed pushed Vazquez to the 



Vazquez (50-&-3). who gave 
up his WBA title to take this 
lucrative fight, was pul down' 
four times in the fight hut got 
up quickly each time. “He was 
a very good champion, but I 
am the truest world champion.” 
Hamed said. “I look him apart. 
He was good, bur a little bit 


flour and ii was not ruled a 
knockdown. 

The left-handed Homed gol 
through with a right hand in 
round two. hut the challenger 
hit hack with a righL to the 
haul that shook the champion 
down m his knees. 

Hamed missed on his predic¬ 


tion of a second-round knock¬ 
out but he did come close to 
finishing it in three when he 
landed a left hook a minute 
into the round and Vazquez 
was dropped onto his back. He 
was up on the count of two. 
Hamed landed a combination 
to the head inside 
followed by a long- 
range right hand as 
Vazquez’ face 
began to redden in 
round four. 

Another left put 
Vazquez down in 
the sixth and the 
challenger was 
straight up on his 
feet again before the 
fight was held up 
when the ropes 
started to collapse. 
The fight was held 
up for five minutes 
while the ropes were 
repaired with the 
two fighters glaring 
at each other from 
neutral comers. 

The eiid for’VaZ-'l 
quez came in round 
seven. Another 
Hamed left hook 
pul the challenger 
down again early in 
the round. It looked 
so clean and power¬ 
ful it was difficult to 
see Vazquez getting 
up again but he 
rose, staggering, 
after only a count of 
three. 

Hamed continued 
the attack and came 
up with a combina¬ 
tion of rights, lefts, 
hooks and uppercuts 
that put Vazquez 
down for the fourth 


time in the fighL 
Referee Rodriguez, from 
Chicago, had a good look at 
the Puerto Rican before let¬ 
ting the fight continue but it 
didn't last much longer. 
Hamed charged in with more 
blows to the head and Rodri¬ 
guez had seen enough. ■ 


By Grahame L. Jones 


The most important video to 
be released this year will not 
he some syrupy nonsense from 
Disney or some equally inane 
Hollywood drivel-a-thon. It 
will be an instructional Video 
that FIFA, world soccer’s gov¬ 
erning body, will distribute in 
the next few weeks to players 
and coaches worldwide, espe¬ 
cially those heading for France 
und the‘9S World Cup. 

The subject matter? An. 
examination of what consti¬ 
tutes an illegal tackle from 
behind, which, under a newly 
modified rule, must be pun¬ 
ished by immediate expulsion 
from the game. Soccer has got¬ 
ten along pretty well' for more 
ihnn a ccmuiy without such 
meddling, but the suits in the 
boardroom these days appear 
unable to keep their distance 
from the track sutis on the 
field. ' 

AVii result, there is every 
reason to expect a flood of red 
cards at this summer’s World- 
Cup. with 'nervous referees 
reaching for their pocket at the 
slightest sign of on aggressive 
tackle. 

And just imagine whal that 
will do. Brazil's • Dunga 
stretches out a leg. success¬ 
fully pushes the hall away but 
in the process brings Norway s 
OJe Gunn-ar Solskjaer crashing 
down in a heap. Out comes the 
red card Off goes Dunga. and 
Brazil has to play the nexj. far- 
more-imporemt match without 
its captain because expulsion 
means an automatic one-game 


NWl^ehas refs seeing red 


■' caHs 


tournament and it is easy to see 
Trow the outcome of the cham¬ 
pionship could. be adversely 
affected^ - ;y by 
made and ;* not 
made. 

* - That, of course, 
has' always been 
the. case; remem¬ 
ber. Diego Mflra- 
dona’s flagrant 
“Hand of God" 
foul for Argentina 
against England in 
1986 that went 
unpunished? It has 
now been ^ made 
worse bytheinntv 
. duction of a rule 
no one seems able 
to . adequately 
explain. 

Already, confu¬ 
sion about the rule 
is 'growing. at an 
alarming rate. To. 
sort the fact from 
the .fiction, it is 
necessary ' to go 
back to the origi¬ 
nal wording, as 
voiced by the 
Imematibnal Foot¬ 
ball Association Board, 


began trying to. figure.out what 
FIFA wanfed. So far, no one 
seems to have, much of a chie. 



tion. expulsion, red card." he 
said al the time ihe IFAB made 
its wishes known. “The lacklc 
from behind is the 
bane of the mod- 


The French organizing comity 


suspension. 

Multiply that, out over the 
course of a 33-day. 64-game 


___ soc¬ 
cer’s ultimate authority on the 
rules of the game. 

What the IFAB said in early 
March was that ”a tackle from- 
behind which endangers;-the . 
safety of an opponent'must be 
sanctioned 'as serious foul, 
play.”'FIFA then began inter¬ 
preting what this essentially 
simple sentence meant, .and-, 
referees and coachps, in-tarn. 


least-of all journalists trying to 
decide., whether a referee 
should- be -criticized for 
wrongly applying the rule or 
- praised for applying it at all, 
Joseph ;. T^Scpif Blatter. 
FIFA’s genera] secretary and a 
. candidate for the FIFA, presi¬ 
dency, seems to talk out of 
both -sides of his-mouth, to 
judge tv'quotes attributed to 
. him.. "There is; only one solu- 


em game. 

Well. one 
man’s hnne is 
another man’s 

bread and butter. 
Just . ask the 
world’s defenders, 
who are paid to 
prevent goals. 

At ~ another 
point. Blatter had 
this to ray: “If a 
player wins the 
ball cleanly from 
behind, then it is 
not a tackle from 
behind.” Huh? 
•And later still; 
“All tackling from 
behind is consid¬ 
ered to endanger 
the physical integ¬ 
rity Of the oppo¬ 
nent so no tack¬ 
ling from behind 
will he tolerated 
by FIFA.” 

OK. so which is 
it—all tackling from behind or 
just . some tackling from 
behind? Whal about tackles 
from the side? When does side 
become behind? When is a 
player, “endangered?” When 
his thigh is raked by a cleats- 
up tackle with the force of a 
locomotive, or. when he is 
sprinting, has his ankle neatly 
clipped and is sent sprawling 
in an embarrassing windmill of 


flailing arms and legs? 

A few views collected from 
Los Angeles Times wire ser¬ 
vices and other sources over 
the past month regarding the 
controversy—with com¬ 

ments— follow: 

■ FIFA referee instructor 
Ken Ridden: "We’re now look¬ 
ing at a situation where a 
player challenges for die ball 
with one fool but follows 
through on the man with the 
other. Wc want in eliminate 
brutaliiy." Right, and the next 
thing you know wc’II al] be 

iec-dancing. 

■ FIFA spokesman Andreas 
Hcrrcn: "In studies carried out 
by the FIFA Medical Research 
Center, a lot of injuries sus¬ 
tained by players were due to 
tackles from hehind. So it is in 
order to prolca the players— 
especially the gnnd players 
who can also score goals." 

When Ihc back pass was 
made illegal (meaning goal¬ 
keepers cannot handle it), it 
was also said to he tough on 
defenders. But what is tougher 
on a defender, dial he has to 
think twice before he cracks 
down on a forward or would it 
he laugher for a forward to 
have his various tendons 
.severed? 

“Wc really shouldn’t be con¬ 
cerned about the defenders. 
-Wc should he concerned about 
the forwards, There’s a big dif¬ 
ference between heing sent off 
or being carried off with an 
injury That might end your 
career.” 


Quite tnie, but referees have 
always had the option of red- 
carding players for foul or dan¬ 
gerous play. Soccer docs not 
require a new rule to accom¬ 
plish what could have been 
achieved by enforcing existing 
rules. 

■ Michel Platini, co- 
chairman of France’s World 
Cup organizing committee; 
“FIFA's aim is to protect the 
star players to encourage 
attacking play." Commenda¬ 
ble. Now explain the role to 
defensive stars Roberto Carlos. 
Paolo Maldini, Matthias Sam- 
mer and others and see what 
they say. 

■ Glenn Hoddle, England's 
coach; “It’s time players and 
coaches took responsibility. 
You want to see it (bad tack¬ 
ling) stamped out of the game. 
Referees are going to be very 
strict at the World Cup, and we 
must make sure our players 
unde reland red cards will come 
out for slightly mistimed tack¬ 
les” Slightly mistimed? When 
did timing come into this? 
Another indication that no one 
really knows what the rule is. 

Hoddle and other national 
team coaches already have 
invited top referees into train¬ 
ing camp to demonstrate what 
they believe will be interpreted 
as a red-card tackle. “It will be 
like going back to school for 
some of the players," Hoddle 
said ■ 


LA Times-Waskington Post 
News Service 
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Nigerians hit Alps on quest for big purse 

LAGOS. Nigeria—Niccrfj’*. World Cup .squad v.iH set up camp in 
Switzerland this spring lo get rerun for the summer's mtcclt com¬ 
petition in France. 

Austin Mgbolu. spokesman for the Nigerian Football AsMuria- 
tion, said Saturday that the players would arrive in Switzerland in 
May and then head to France the following month. 

The players have been promised bonuses uf Slfl.nOO each if 
they beat Germany in Cologne on Friday 


Lama’s career as author nixed by coach 

PARIS—French goalkeeper Bernard Lama's career us an author 
isn’t going to gel off the ground. Al least not at this years World 
Cup.” 

said e ar- 


Lama 
licr this week he 
planned to write a 
diary called "In the 
Changing Rooms 
of the World Cup." 
detailing the for¬ 
tunes of the French 
national team dur¬ 
ing the June IOJuK 
1 2 tournament. 

Bui French 
coach Aime Jac- 
quet. who picked 
Lama for an 
upcoming exhibi¬ 
tion against Swe¬ 
den. will have 
none of it. 



COUPE DU MONDE 


“It's forbidden.” he said. "No player will he writing any dairies.. 
They have to concentrate on their soccer." 

Lama, who plays in England for West Ham. i-« trying to win 
back his place as France's top goalkeeper from Monaco's Fabien 
Banhez. 


Troussier calls for seasoned players 

JOHANNESBURG. South Africa—South African coach Phillipe 
Troussier said he wants players who will not he dazzled and dis¬ 
tracted by Europe, a Johannesburg weekly reported . 

"I need men who will snub the atmosphere and concentrate on 
the job at hand.” Troussier was quoted as saying by the Saturday 
Star. “I don't want players who will be amazed either by the sta¬ 
dium or the occasion when they arrive in Marseilles.” 

Troussier. who starts a selection camp for overseas players in 
Zurich on Sunday, said that he intended to select only those 
players for the World Cup "who are playing first-team football.” 
the Star said. 

The comment was seen as undermining chances lor Benni 
McCarthy. 20. who scurcd seven goals in the African Nations 
Cup. McCarthy has not commanded a regular first-team place with 
Ajax Amsterdam. 

McCarthy told the Star he was prepared to light for his World 
Cup place. “It is my dream to play in France and I am nm going to 
let it go now.” he said. 

Doctor Kbumalo. who plays for Kuizer Chefs—once couched 
by Troussier—defended Troussier’s tough approach that brought 
criticism Iasi week. "Troussier has limited time and does not want 
to get bogged down in leaching basics.” Khumalo said. 


Last chance for Rai to join the squad 

RIO DE JANEIRO. Brazil—The exhibition game against Argen¬ 
tina scheduled for April 29 marks the last chance for mid-fie'ider 
Rai to catch on with the 

Brazilian national team, a 


newspaper reported. 

In an interview with 
the Jomal dos Sports. Rai 
was quoted as saying that 
he has benefited 'from 
nearly five years of play 
with Fans Saint Germain, 
experience which has 
given him additional ver¬ 
satility as a player. “1 
learned another style of 
play, a European style: 
long passes, crosses into 
the penalty area. I 
adopted well to that kind 



of soccer." he said. Rai said he was not in his best form when he 
played in the 1994 World Cup. but is prepared to play in France if 
called upon. 

Zico, the technical coordinator for the Brazilian national team, 
recently praised Rai’s performance and said he was still a con¬ 
tender for a spot on the national team. 


Belgium taps Genk’s Oyen 

BRUSSELS—Uncapped Genk defender Davy Oyen was drafted 
on Sunday into Belgium's 21-man squad for their World Cup 
warm-up match against Romania on Wednesday. 

“Oyen has the potential tu become an excellent right-hack." said 
Belgium coach Georges Leekens. who welcomed hack Napoli 
defender Bertrand Cnuson. Udinese mid-fielder Johan Walem and 
Schalke 04 striker Michael Goosscns for the Brussels clash. PSV 
Eindhoven striker Luc Nilis. who missed Belgium’s previous 
friendly against Norway due to club commitments, also returns to 
the squad. 

Goalkeeper Filip De Wilde, who had lost his place after being 
benched at Sporting Lisbon, is set to start the game following his 
transfer to Anderlecht. Goalkeeper Dany Verlinden. defender Eric 
Deflandre and mid-fielder Gert Clac&scns, ail three of whom play 
for Belgian league leaders Club Bruges, have been dropped fol¬ 
lowing the 2-2 draw with Norway Iasi month. 

Monaco mid-fielder Philippe Leonard has been omitted due lo 
injury. ”What I want is total commitment, a team that fights 
against a (Romania) side that, talent-wise, is better than wc are." 
Leekens said. "We can compensate with commitment and the right 
frame of mind” 

Squad; 

Goalkeepers; Filip De Wilde (Anderlecht). Philippe Vande 
Wallc (Eendracht Aalst) 

Defenders; Vital Borfcelmans (Club Bruges). Bertrand Crasson 
fNapoli. Italy). Glen De Boeck iAnderlecht). TJorvcn Dc Brol 
(Club Bruges). Davy Oyen (GenJcl. Lorenzo Staelens (Club Brug¬ 
es i. Eric Van Meir 



(Lierse), Gordon Vidovic 
(Excelsior Mou&cron) 
Mid-fielders: Danny 

Boffin (FC Mete. France), 
Philippe Clement (Genic). 
Franky Van der Elst (Club 
Bruges), NicoVan Kerck- 
boven l Lierse), Gen Ve- 
rheyen (Club Bruges), Jo¬ 
han Walem (Udinese, 
Italy). Marc Wilmots 
(Schalke 04. Germany) 
Strikers; Lokonda 
Mpcnza (Standard Liege), 
Michael Goossens 
(Schalke 04), Luc Nilis 
(PSV Eindhov- 

cn.Ncthcrlands). Luis Oli¬ 
veira (Fiorentina. Italy) 
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Supplement en frangais du Star 


Arabes d’Israel: 50 ans d’une identite fragmentee 

0Un millions d’Arabes israiliens -sur tuie population totals de 5,8 millions de personnes- se scntent en 
portent-faux dans un Ciatjuif qui a commence par les trailer en ennemi at continue & les considerer 
comine des citoycns de seconde zone, fls sent issus des 160.000 PalestiRiens restis sur lew terre en 
1948lorsde la creation del'foatjuifetde lapremiire guerre arabo-isradtienne. 

Les arabes israiliens ne ressemblem plus completemeni & leursfreres palestiniens qui vtvent & moms 
d’un kSomitre delA.de I'autre cotide ta «Ugne verte» qui ditimite la Ciyordanie. Depots la fin de 
I'administration militate en 1966, Us sons intigris dans le syst&me dimocratiqtut et iconomique 
d’Israel Ih en ont retiri des binifices indeniabks avec un niveau de vie dixfois superieuri celui des 
Palestiniens des territaires occupis. Mats ils n'ontpas les mimes droits que les autres Israiliens. 

Exclus du service mililaire, les arabes israiliens soitffrent de discrimination dans les dommnes de 
I'habitat et de Viducation et de nombreuses institutions rtfusent de les engager. Le point le plus 
sensible est la confiscation des terres. Israel a saisi la quasi-totatiti de tews terres pour y installer des 
immigrants juifs. Une question particuUirement sensible pour les quelque 80.000 habitants des 
•villages fantomes* non reconnus par les autoritis israiUennes ne figurant sur aucune carte. Us ne 
resolvent aucune subvention, n’ont ni I'eau courante, ni I’ilectriciti et ne sont relUs par aucune route. 


Vous voulez ecrire en fran^ais? 

Alors n’hesitez-pas a coHaborer.. 
a la redaction du Jourdain. . 
Que vous soyez passionne 
d’economie, de politique, : 
de faits de societe ou de culture,- 
vos articles nous interessent 
Pour tout renseignemeht, coritactez 
Yannick Laine au Star 
au 4645 380 / 4652 380. 


Religion et diplomatic 

Le Saint-Siege est dans la place 

Une nonciature apostolique s’est installee pour la premiere fois 
en Jordanie. Son representant temporaire, Mgr Dominique 
Rezeau. nous parle de sa mission en terre musulmane. 


-V'-Jr ■ 





«La Jordanie est un pays qui a ouvert un dialogue de paix et anssi un dialogue inter- 
religieUx». Monseigneur Dominique Rezeau, representant du Vatican dans le royaume. 


Dans la salle de $&- 

jnur dominee par une photo 
Houc du pape Jcan-Paul If. fes 
meuhle.s circs respirent le neuf. 
Dominique Rezeau n'esi arrive 
Mir L-cuc collinc d'Abdoun a 
Amman que depuis six mois. 
En attendant la nomination du 
nonce, il est Ic representant of- 
ficiel de la jcune a'mbassade, le 
charge d'affaires plus pr&iri- 
ment. -La Jordanie esi un pays 
qui a ouvert un dialogue de 
puL\ et au.s.M un dialogue imer- 
religicuA •. avanee Mgr Rezeau 
pour expliquer les nouveaux li¬ 
ens diplomatiques entre le Vati¬ 
can ct le royaume Hach^mite. 
A lu suite du" traite' de palx sig- 
ne cn 1994 entre la Jordanie et 
Israel, le Saint-Siege, qui 
osotthaitaii un rapprochement 
avec des /toys a majorite mu- 
sulmanc *. s'est engouffre dans 
la brechc. ■■ Memc si la vie quo- 
tidienne Its st'pare. poitrsuit le 
charge d'affaire, le christianis- 
me et Vishun ont Jes valeurs 
communes : dans leur dimen¬ 
sion spirituellc et leur morale 
(la fiunillc. le couple...)». Mais 
au-dela de ccitc convergence 
iheologiquc. Ic Vatican a susci- 
te la hienvcillancc de la com- 
munnutc arabe par ses positions 
diplomatiques. D'une pan. il re¬ 


fuse toujours de reconnattre Je¬ 
rusalem com me capitale 
d'lsrafil ct le pape n'a pas h 6 site 
& apporter son soutien a la 
cause palestinienne. Mais pre¬ 
cise aussitot son representant 
qui est justement en Jordanie 
pour collaborer au processus de 
paix, mil ne s'agii pas de poli¬ 
tique mais d'un soutien humani- 
taire sous I’angle des Droits de 
[’Homme*. Dautre pan. le 
Saint-Si&ge a toujours proclame 
son refits de l'embargo comme 
arme politique, rejoignant ainsi 
les ddfenseurs du peuple irakien 
nombreux au Moyen-OrienL 

60.000 cathos 

Ce rapprochement se pour- 
suit sur place et par le dialogue 
gr3ce justement au travail des 
nonriatures. Monseigneur Re¬ 
zeau est ainsi chargd de pani- 
ciper au ballet diplomatique 
d'Amman afin d’expliquer les 
positions de son Izglise. Cest 
par exemple le texte penitent 
sur la Shoah, dans lequel 
I'Eglise reconnaissait le tort 
qu'elle avait causd aux juifs 
pendant la Seconde Guerre 
Mondiale. Juge insuffisant par 
la communautd juive de France, 
les Palestiniens. ici. ont pu y 
deeeler #comme une offense 
personnels•. un appui impli- 


cite a Israel. D'oii un travail pe- 
dagogique importanL 
Le soutien St la communautd 
chrfitienne locale est I’autre volet 
de la mission du charge 
d'affaires. Dans un pays oil les 
Chretiens ne repr£sement qu'un 
minority (225.000. soit 5% de la 
population, dont 60.000 catho- 
. liques). ils ont tendance se re- 
fermer sur eux-m 6 mes : «■// fain 
au contrairc les encourager a 
vivre avec les musulnums, in- 
siste Mgr Rezeau, ce n’esi pas 
facile mais en Jordanie e’est 
possible ». Quand les deux con¬ 
fessions cohabitant ici depuis 
longtemps dans une sorte de co¬ 
existence pacifique, les 500.000 
chretiens d'Arabie Saoudite 
n'ont pas le droit d'y exercer leur 
culte. En Jordanie, les relations 
interreKgieuses tendent au con- 
traire h s'intensifier sous 
('impulsion du trine, notamment 
du Prince h&iu'er Hass an, tits 
attache au dialogue. Le gou- 
vemement a ainsi accepte 
d'introduire le cat&hisme dans 
les dcoles gouvememe males. 
rLe decrei duplication n’a pas 
encore etc public, precise Mgr 
Rezeau. mais cela reste une 
manifestation concrete du desir 
de dialogue *. ■ 

Amin eh Isbtay 

Sante 



Akel Biltaji, ministre du tourisme 


«1,8 millions de touristes en I’ari 2000» 

Crise irakienne . Processus de paix dans l y impasse. Le nombre de touristes pour les 
trois premiers mois del998 est en baisse de 10% par rapport a 1997., 

Akel Biltaji espere encore limiter les degats, malgre une situation politique regionale 

agitee et attend sereinement le toumant du millenaire. 


Le Jourdain : Comment ex¬ 
pliquer cette baisse de 10 % ? 
Akel BQtnji : A cause de Ne¬ 
tanyahu et Saddam Hussein. 
Mais je ne veux pas tier la 
chute du nombre de tourismes 
avec ce qui passe autour de 
nous. Nous voulons vendre I a 
Jordanie comme un tlot de 
paix. Et nous y avons rgussi 
fan passg [en 1997. le pays a 
connu une modeste croissance 
de 3% par rapport h 1996 avec 
1.12 millions de touristes. 
NDLR], Mais cette annde. 
{'escalade dans les affronte- 
ments a et& si forte que les gens 
ont pense que In Troisifcme 
Guerre Mondiale 6 fait sur Ic 
point d'dclater. 

Le Jourdain : N'attendiez- 
vous pas ia venue de davan- 
tage de touristes israfliens ? 
A. B.: Ils reprisentent 11% du 
nombre total et en majority ce 
sont des Arabes isratiliens. Or 
ils peuvent venir autani qu'ils le 


vcuIcnL Nous sommes un pays 
ouvert. ou il n'y a pas de restric¬ 
tions dc visas comme en Israel. 
Jc reste ncanmoins moins d£qu 
car les divide ndes du traite de 
paix n'ont pas atteinc hos esp 6 r- 
anccs. Nous souhoitions une 
croissance sans obstacles mais 
Ic gnuvemement d‘Israel en a 
dficidd autremcnL A leur detri¬ 
ment ct cclui dc toute la rigion. 

Le Jourdain : Que souhaitez- 
vous pour le reste de 1 'annee 
en corns ? 

A. B.: J'espcre que les perspec¬ 
tives de riconciiiarion entre les 
differences parties de la rigion 
scroni mcilleures. J'espfiire que 
nous remplirons nos ohjectifs 
avec une hausse de 6 %. ou 
moins que nous parvenions h 
mnimenir le mcme taux de 
croissance qu'en 1997 sur la 
pfiriodc a venir. 

Ia: Jourdain : Des hotels sont 
en construction un pen par- 


tout h Amman, & Aqaba, sur 
la Mer Morte. N'est-ce pa s 
pr£somptaeux ? 

A. K. : Au contrairc. nous 
avons besoin de plus.en plus 
d'hdtels. Sur le site de la Mer 
Morte, il n'y a qu'un hdtel avec 
150 Jits. Or nous voulons alfer 
jusqu'h 20300 Jits. Il faut deve- 
lopper cene rigion qui ne l' 6 tait 
pas du tout avant 1994 puis- 
qu'il s'agissait d'une zone mili- 
taire. 

A Aqaba, il y a une p£nurie 
d'hdtels en comparaison avec 
Sharm el Sheikh, ou Eilat. Pen¬ 
dant les vacances. plus de 
75.000 Jordaniens viennent a 
Aqaba et souvent ils doivent 
raster dehors car il n'y a plus de 
chambres litres. D'autre part il 
n'y a toujours pas d'hote! de 
classe mondiale et nous pripa- 
rons un vaste projet pour un 
vaste complexe touristique. 
Aqaba a besoin 

^infrastructures qui lu! font de- 
faut certaines saisons. Nous 



M. Biltaji et son homologue frangmse Michelle Demessine 


voulons en faire le centre n 6 - 
vraigique du sud. 

Enfin, b Amman, qui petit 
accueillir une conference de 
plus de 1500 persohnes. La 
capitale a besoin d'hdtels pour 


de grandes rencontres ou de 
grands evdnements comme les 
prochains Jeux Panarabcs et 
6 galement en-provision de l'an 
2000. .On ne fait pas des hotels 
comme on prepare un caf£ 
instantanfi. 


Michelle Demess^ev breimere ^cliente^d’Aittrh®^ '; 

Petits fours, boissons Mthes;et. cte. PranceT ^fmes. vpu.; des : ■ 


Petits fours, boissons fmthes.'et.-7 : ‘j 
deux, .ministres- Tous tes;.ingr^eDts-w->' ^ 
sont la pour une inauguration entile ; -• - 
de r&ote Ammbn r d : h^ilSi^^f‘;de : ‘-‘' 3; ^ 


rf ^Une.trentame < 


«s e salfes en • fascine,’sc soaviem un de^isSti 
yes^pfiid^'" un fpbsteyj&ri>:. .Tpu&^JS vS 


nasser ia presence oenaantdcact «rars.-_, .'.h-i-f-v wy. .v -. 


30.000 Frt 
£galement 
temps. Le 


dans les tocanx flam bants neufs 
ecahlissemertL projet soafenu 


' Le Jourdain : Combien de 
tonrisfes attendez-vous A 
rborizon 2000 ? ■ 

i'if- rf* A- B.: Nous serons contents en 
-1999-2000 cfavoir une crois- 
rfRffiw70%. Nous ne 

Comment 

!poarrait-oo les accueillir 
: d'aifleurs ? Nous ne sommes 
• P 35 prto. pour 5 millions de 
gr! (£• touristes mais pour une crois- 
sance gradudle 'qui nous per- 
■' mette de bien remplir les hdtels 
; , tout au long de f’annfe et de n£- 
duire I'effet de cycle saisonnier. 
|;V- 5 - afin d'obtenir un d 6 veloppe- 
: ■'&$. ment soutenu de natre tourisme 
et de crier des.emplois. Nous 
^.a'v. • ne voulons pas 5 millions de 
ty. ;v personnes en 2000 et plus que 
p-yftT: la moftie en 2001. Nous tablons 
tj’&.'-J plutot sur 1,7 ou 1 ,8 millions de 
touristes au passage du milid- 
naire. ■ 


Le refuge des folies douces 

L’hopital Al-Rashid est l’un des rares etablissements regionaux specialises en 
psychiatrie. Dans cette sorte d’hotel cinq etoiles, on tente de changer le regard 
de la societe jordanienne sur les malades mentaux. 


A Thdpital Al-Rashid. 

s'il vous plait ! 

- Cesi un nouvcl hopital. 

- Oui. pour soigner les mala¬ 
dies psychiqucs. En attendant 
ec dernier mot. Ic chauffeur de 
laxi huvnrd devient hrusque- 
mcni inchume et dcs regards 
mefiani-i rcmplacent ses pa¬ 
roles. Cnmme lui. bcaucoup de 
gens prennent les patients en 
psychiatrie pour dcs fous. -J'ai 
ties moments de tlcpmsian. 
coniic une ma lade en sechant 


scs larmcs. je consulie un psy- 
chiatre ei seal mon man est au 
cnurani. Quand il est en colere, 
il me traite de folle et pourtant 
e'est un ingenieur cultive». 
Pounani le mot *.fou- n'existe 
pas dans le diciionnaire de la 
psychiatrie. Comme le souligne 
Ic docteur Munir Naser. -la 
maladie psychique est comme 
m'importe quelle autre mala¬ 
die. comme le cancer. 
!'hypertension, les crises cardi- 
aques ..... Mais quand Ic m£de- 
cin decide de gaider le patient H 


C’estlavie 

L'agenda culturel d'Amman 
Festival 

Semaine du film scandinave du 25 avrfl au ler mai au 
Centre culturel royal. 

Pour la premiere Ibis, cinq pays nordiques. Ic Danemark. ia 
Ftnkmdc. 1‘lslande. la Norvege et la Sutde. se sont assocics 
pour tairc decouvrir leur cinema a Amman. Les films proposes 
sont destines particulicrcmcnl aux enfahis de plus de neuf ans. 
Ils stvom sous-hlres cn anglais. Entree libre. 

Pour plus d ■informations, vous pouvez contacter 
I'ambassade de Suede au 5931177. 

Cinema 

Cycle consacre au realisateur Luis BunueL 

Cet ohsatr ohjet du desir. film de 1977 en coufeur. sous-titri 

en arahe avec Carole Bouquet. La' description de la recherche 

desesperce dc I'amour fou. Lundi 27 avril b 18H30 et 20h30 

au Centre culturel franqais. Renseignements au 4636445 ou 

4637009. 

Exposition 

Fin pic Jr ht Mer Monc. 1908-1909. Photographies noir el 
hlanc dcs percs Jaussen et Savignac de I'tcole biblique et ar- 
chenlocique I'rancaise dc Jerusalem : *Une croisibre, un p4riple 
dc ht mer dc tel. sur le Itte Asphaltiu nu.r eaux snmbres et 
Itmrdcs comme un couvercle sur les tristes secrets des cites 
niaiuiitcs- (Rcnaud Escandc). Jusqu'au 30 avril au CCF. 


I 1 hopital pour quelques jours, 
e'est le drame : la famille refuse 
souvent et l'£ut du malade 
s'aggrave. 

Charlatanisme 

Pourquoi j'hdpital des «fous^ 
sucite-t-il ainsi la peur et la 
home ? Difficile de repondre. H 
y a sans doute pas mai 
d'ignorance derriCre ces priju- 
ges. On colie facilement 
I"image de i'orrifre mental, qui. 
abandonn£ de tous. erre en gue- 
nilles dans les rues, sur 
n'importe quelle personne at- 
teinte d'un trouble psychique. 
11 y a aussi les medias qui ne 
font rien pour 6 viter 
I'amalgame : Ic moindre crime 
un peu bizarre a alors toujours 
un d£rang£ de la cervelle pour 
auteur. •A ta suite de ce type 
de faits divers, bcaucoup de 

malades s 'inqiiietcni et se de- 
mandent s'ils ne sont pas des 
criminels en puissance>\ ex- 
pliquc un psychiatre de 


I'hopital Al-Rashid. 

Cependam les menmliuS 
evoluem. •'Surtotti dans les 
classes sociales les plus clo¬ 
vers de la societe constate le 
docteur Khaled Mouchabi. 
Mais les reflexes dc home sont 
encore les plus couranls. Ainsi. 
pour s’epargner I'humiliation 
d'une visile a I'hopital. nom¬ 
breux prefferem consulter en 
catimini et tombent bien sou- 
vent sur des usurpateurs: «A la 
suite de la mart de mon frere. 
j'ai souffert d’tme depression et 
pendant deux ans, je suis allcc 
ehez un psychiatre. Peine per¬ 
due. cn realite. il s'agissait 
d'un chariaran*. avoue Amina, 
une femme au foyer. Cette 
narveig est repandue m3 me 
chez des personnes inarntiies. 
«// v a des malades qui arri- 
vent a I'hopital ei bout de snuf¬ 
fle. Ic corps bruit, le visage 
defigttre. raconte Victoria, unc 
infirmiere. quand I’enccnsoir 
n'arriw pas a chasser les mcui- 



L 'hopital Al-Rashid dans la banlieue flearie d’Amman. 


mis esprits. Ic feu ct les coups 
peuvent le faire l* 

Bien emendu. ces method es 
ne sont pas du genre de la mai- 
son Al-Rashid. A I’int^rieur dc 
cc cube biunc solitaire au mi¬ 
lieu des cnllines fleuries et ver- 
doyantes du nord-est 
d'Amman. le luxe el la gentil- 
lesse semhlent indissociables. 

Pas d» blouses blanches 

Duns lu salle commune, dite 
*l:i Brisc*. on u 1'impression 
d'etre comme chez soi : tout le 
mondc sc ■ eonnalL Les ma- 
ladcs. les mcdccins et les infir- 
miers sont iissis dans de gros 
fauteuik moelleux bleu marine 
ou verts, ranges en cercle de- 
v.mt In television. Ils rigoleni, 
bjvanJem. 1'ambiance est fa- 
milialc ct ie public, uniforme : 
p.is de ditTdrcnce visuelle entre 
les uns cl les autres car le per¬ 
sonnel medical ne pone pas de 
blouses blanches. Au fond du 
salon. In salle a manger ac* 
cucitlc des raippes elegantes. 
d;s viiscs Ilcuris et s'ouvre de 
tous fes cores sur les paysages 
piltnrcsqucs dc la ptaine de 
Biltqa. * Notre principe est de 
s'nceuper du malade dans une 
atmosphere differentc de cellc 
d'un hopital classiquc*. sou¬ 
ligne Wulid Sarhaiu le directeur 
de i'cuibli.ssemenl. C'esl lui qui 
a decide de donner des noms 
de fleun, aux difforentes sec¬ 
tions d'un hopital i la fois 
champetrc et ultra-modeme. 

Le traitement s’effectue ne 
deux 6 tapes: dans les trois pre¬ 
miers jours dc son arriv£e. il 
s'ngit dc Ic mailriser. dc Ic 
stabiliser. 11 reste done dans sa 
chambre sous I'observation 
d’une infirmiere qui est 15 sur- 
ifwi pour le pmt&ter de lui- 



Le dialogue avec les malades est une de* missions essentieOes du personnel midicaL 


meme. Une infirmiere qui 
• doit etre sure d'elle, attentive, 
calme et diplomate», qualifie 
Victoria en experte. Ce premier 
contact avec Thdpital n'est pas 
toujours bien vdcu par le ma¬ 
lade. •Je sortirai d'ici. comme 
je suis arrivA sans aucun 
changemenl, con fie en pleurant 
Ahmad, en observation que de¬ 
puis trois jours, la maison est 
une prison. I'hopital des fous 


est une autre prison*. 

Deuxieme drape, ia rfintd- 
gration du malade: II peut alors 
quitter sa chambre et se d£pla- 
cer librement dans Thtipiml. 

■ •Raed est ici depuis uti an, il 
•est atteinr de schizophrenic. 
C'esl I'anii de torn le monde. 11 
vient souvent a mon bureau, on 
parle, on boil du caf€», raconte 
une autre infirmifere. L'hflpital 
essaye de pousser autant que 


Hdpital AlrRashid: petits phis ;; 

Inaoguri ie ler mai 1996, iT^ritad AI-RasMd est un 


JordaniensJ , , ; . ’•.• ‘L.. ■- - 

Sp£daEs4 dans Je fraitement des maladies pSydilqnes 
(scbLwpbmne, d^presslptt-) 5 dela toxicomajjle, delas^ ; 
niHt£ efdesarri£r&moitatix. -\y' ?V'■' * ^ ' ' '• 

120 Hts.dontWmoittCsei^ 'T . v k.. 

Des sections diampitres ^ Jasmin pom- ies foimiies^ vio-. 
leUe pour les homines, &j pbut 4 les b ^ ^ brfee ponr la -L 
saQfr coma)tm&;»:-\r:—fV ; ••; ‘ i :- •. yi -'. 

■Near inllirnffti aiv 

•Un serried .-.'fV. :'' V- 


possible les malades k parti a- 
per a la vie collective. *On or¬ 
ganise des pique-niques qui 
rassemblent les employes, Us 
psychiatre s et les patients; onfh 
fad des fetes .- il y a un mois, 
c^etait. I 'anniveesaire de Raed 
qui a invtit ses amis, on va au 
restaurant, on fait les -courses 
et les malades parfois accofn- 
pagnetu le chauffeur de bus qui 
Offline tes- employes - de 
I'hopital *, d&aijle Amal Hija- 
zine, une infirmiSre'. . 

Dans, les ann&s i : venir, 

I hdpi tal veut crier un centre de . 
formation professionnelfe afin ' 
d apprendre un m 6 tier aux ma¬ 
lades dont ies sljours sont les 
plus longs. Efejit certains 
n h^sitent pas & venir- donner 
un coup de main h la erffteria. 
une faqon comme one autre de 
ne pas perdre pied avec la reoli- 

t£.m 

TahrirSalah. . 


jfa 1 de respecter I'anonymat 
aes nudades, (eurs prinoms 
on * m modifies. 


(X* us* 


f - WFZ. 
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By Kevin Thon^g 

HOLLYWOOD^ ' . 
swift openingof 
mysteiy *riUer 

smart B-pictuns antotao/JS 3 
a shrewd veteran ^-pluses, 

folly weJJ-^Si 8 hP l ™^ on£ ^ r - 
Walken, is 

preppy types and y bunch of 
whisked off to a 
suburban mansion. 

Jt seems that Lbe 
sister of one of the 
kidnappers (Hemy 
Thomas) has her¬ 
self been kidnapped, 
and is being held 
for a . $2 million 
ransom. What to do 
but f zero in- on 
Walken, who's sure 
to have access to 

*ai kind D f 

money? (Thomas 
has credible rea¬ 
sons for not turning 

0W " n ' Ch Christopher Walken 
-“You didn't 

“ nn £„ I l , is thing through too good, did 
you. asks Walken, though was : n j 

tsrsgT* ?* “SJSns.: 

gS. h ^; dope i"" 1 ana ' hire in a 
S? f “t once they ye pulled off their 
danng snatch, they seem tb have seri¬ 
ous problems figuring just how to play 
out the rest erf: their, caper. They 

a ? deared diemseJves to 
JYalken. having chopped off one of his 
hpgerSi explaining.that they’ve already 
n^xsiye# one of Thomas’ sister’s fin- . 
gees from her kidnappers. 


■p —— ---- " u THE STAR 13 

map plot j . Cosmic drama played out by mechanical mm 

ba^mates Lip-syncing robots spread 
18 i?L! ar ! Hare Krishna word 


. ME Thomas and his nak wm ' pcVoung. impeccable as always) and 
6f>what tft'do next. Hut's not thecasie Ss J G, ®f°™ , . as a madam oper- 

‘ ‘ with dehtiting director Peter CTFallnn • «i n ? UIK ^ r P'aurjw s protection. The 


who Qwriie immediately realizes is on 

S£ !Jy (Sean **** KE5f£ 

■ .Soictde Kbigs; which takes its title 
* 8^L*JEP of ^belongs primar- 

' Gafecki. cast-as a 

e *“*• P«l and they nin with it. 

' fra has been 
conned into letting 
*he guys he’d like 
(0 have as his pals, 
use the immacu¬ 
late. elegant home 
. of his parents (who 
are ., away, natu¬ 
rally) as the place 
to hold Charlie 
Prisoner. Poor Ira 
shrieks at the out¬ 
rage of what's 
going on, not to 
mention how disre¬ 
spectful the guys 
are of his parents* 
**pensive furnish¬ 
ings (and their liq¬ 
uor supply).' 

.... . Gaiecki’s Ira is 

hilarious, but Charlie knows that of the 
entire group he's the only one worth 
anyUung. For Ira. the incident proves 
to bean unexpected rite of passage 
.While 'Suicide Kings' takes'place 
P^munly in Ira’s family mansion. 
P*re .‘S lots going on elsewhere 
involving-an amusing Denis Leary as 
Charlie s hit man, a guy obsessed with 
expensive boots. Striking a more seri¬ 
ous note are Charlie’s loyal supporters, 
ms level-headed kwyer (Cliff 
DeYoung, impeccable as always) and 
Laura San Giacomo as a madam oper- 


By Kenneth J. Cooper 




, r.: <? thbt u ran on 

and, tas producer Wayne Rice, who- 
wrote L .Suicide Kings” exceed ingly ' 
clever script with Josh McKinney and 
Gina,Goldman. What ensues is‘a clas- 1 
sic battle of wits, sustained by' strong 
characterizations and a plot packed 
with surprises.' k—«*«. 

Early on, ‘Suicide Kings’ deftly 
establishes the gangster's superiority 
oyer his captors. He's much like Beat 
1 "*■" * gangster in the current ‘Son- 
atine. Walken’s Charlie Barrett (bom 
Larlo Bartolucd) is a cold-blooded . 
killer, but he has wit. courage ajnd 
strength of character .way beyond what , 
these preppy jerks could imagine Bar-. 

red is at least a man of his word. 

As for his captors, m. addition to v 
Thornas’ ineffectual Avery; they are a 
medical-Student; ,T.K. (Jeremy Sisto),.... 


- , _ - ■—■ fwu iiwicnm 

. tor. the films many actors, all of - 
. whom excel urider O’Fallon's taut 
direction. The . film benefits. from 

- another of Graeme Revell's mood- 
enhancing scores. '. 

O’Faflon. and ace cinematographer 
Christopher Baffa, sucking to tightly 
composed shots, make downtown Los 
Angeles pass for. Midtown Manhattan 
in a cceptable fashion in. the film’s 
..opening sequences; and ’Suicide 
Kings has lots oFrhythm and pace for" 

- a film so substantially-confined to one 
setting. -This Live Eniertaihment 
-release, is .satisfying,- unpretentious ■' 

fimJI f--; V 

M Times- r ashington Post 
•■7 - •. .• Weirs Service ■ 


. DELHI—The familiar bands 

or religious disciples who shave their 
heads, don saffron rohes and clink 
hand cymbals as they chant “Hare 
Krishna" have found a new. high- 
tech way of spreading their ancient 
gospeL 

Robots. 

Here in the capital of Uie land 
where Hinduism was bom 3.500 
years ago, the New York-based sen 
nas opened an elegant sandstone tem¬ 
ple and museum complex that blends 
. a bit of advanced technology and 
some Hollywood gimmickry wiih 
one of the world’s oldest religions. 

• ,s j® unusual experimem in a 
developing country described by 
social commentators as continually 
confronting conflicts beiween the ira- 
ditional and the modem. 

No problem, say representatives of 
. the International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness, a Hindu sect founded 
by an Indian guru in 1966 and known 
colloquially to many Americans as 
the Hare Krishnas. 

“Some people hove the fccline that 
technology and religion go ill 
together," said Madana-Mohana Das. 
a Russian-bom spokesman for ihe 
international sect. “! don't think so. 
They go well together. We use 
sophisticated technology to present 
the same ideas." 

Prime Minister Aral Bihari Vaj¬ 
payee. who earlier this month dedi- 
! cated the $6 million center that rises 
up from a rock outcropping, praised 
what he called “an astonishing dem¬ 
onstration of the use of high-tech to 
popularize the higher truth of life and 
.the universe.” 

In the complex's 150-seat theater, 
visitors will be able to watch human¬ 
like robots dramatize a decisive epi¬ 
sode from the Mahabharata. an 
ancient Hindu epic about an interne¬ 
cine war. The moviemaker Steven 
Spielberg used similar technical 
wizardry, provided by the same Los 
Angeles company, to animate his 
dinosaurs in “Jurassic Park.” 

The most advanced robots, which 
look like mannequins, represent the 
Hindu god Krishna, his ‘ .warrior g 
Aijuna and Swami Prabhupada, 
founder of the Hare Krishnas. These 
robots mimic human gestures. lip- 
syncirig toeir lines In. English, blink-.-;^. 


ing their eyes, raising their cvehmw*. 
and lilting their heads. 

On the main set. j citron-robed 
kit Swami Prabhupada and four disciples 
mk sit in Ihe tans position in the fnre- 
are ground, with Krishna ;md Arjuna 
pn- lowering above them in a chariot in 
cni the background. The two ancient fie 
unss wear traditional warrior cr7 
lumes. complete with sleqmins. heie- 
™ welcd breastplates. 

L— During a shun dialogue, music 
on a surmund-sound svstem 

and a video illusiraies Kri'-hnu'L 
transmutation from a human into a 
~ universal form. " displayed in dem¬ 
onstrate his godliness and buck un 
Arena's flagging spirits before a big 
, hauJc against his relatives. 

- “Oh unis-ersai form. 1 see vour 

a". body ^expanded everywhere without 

limit." a breathless Arjuna says. -The 
B f fiun :, nd moon are your eye’s. I sec 
u y™ 1 hki/ins fire coniine from 
. your mouth, burning this universe h\ 

>n your radiance," 

15 * n his reply. Krishna orders his 

war nor; "Prepare n» fight and win 
,1 S ,or >- Conquer your enemies and 
II enjoy a nourishing kinadum They 
5 . already put in death hv mv 

e arrangement, and you are hut an 
, insirumem in the fight." 
c Enr untutored Westerners, the 
, sequence may come across as melo¬ 
dramatic. But for Hindus, the dia¬ 
logue expresses a central belief in 
doing one's duty as an act of devo- 
. lion to God. A Library of Congress 
I reference hook on India describes 

this part of the epic as "one of the 
, great jewels of world religious 
literature." • 

Because ihe museum's interior is 
under construction, the mhot theater 
is not scheduled to open to the public 
for several months. The .sect has 
already placed some less sophisti¬ 
cated robots on exhibit in Los 
Angeles and in Bangalore, in south¬ 
ern India. ■ 

feA Times- Washington Post 
Newsservice 

Robots representing the Hindu 
. god Krishna, left, warrior Aijuna, 
and seqt founder Prabhupada, 
seated, at the new Hare Krishna 
„ , temple in New Delhi, India. 

- "" Ph&toby Ijicilda 
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The First Class Htrtel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every * 
room 



Amman Tel: 607193 
P.oJ3ox 9403 Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 Darotl Jo 
Ideal Residence for 
Expatriates and Businessmen 



We save you more 



Many villas and 
apartments for rent 
and sale, Furnished 
and unfurnished 

For more information calh 

Abdoun Real Estate 

5920605/5920609/079-30007 
E-mail address 
abdoun@go.com.jo 




Thnuost pleasurable shopping 
experience It's just about 
everything you need, at low prices. 

Amman-7tfl Circle Tck SM129 - 


r 


Enjoy Reading 
tr The Star Every 


The first & best 
Chinese Resturant 
in Jordan 

1st Circle,. Jabal Amman, 
near Ahliyyah Girls School 

Taka away la avaHabto 

Open daily I2:00~3:30p.m 
7:00 ■ Midnight 

Tel 638968 


Home DeHyery 
For Only 

JD20 

AmHntSnbscrtptfon 


Thursday Morning Anna *** xr "* , ° n 

For more information please call 4652380fax 4648298 
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7995 could be the year notebook PC sales expand 
in Jordan and the Middle East: 


Notebook PC sales 
‘on the move’ 


By a Star Staff Writer 


WILL 1998 he the year for the 
notebook PC market in the 
Middle East to soar? 

This is u question on most 
computer resellers’ minds, as 
the notehook computer didn’t 
catch on as quickly as 
expected in the region. 

What is true asThr as the 
region is concerned is also 
the case in Jordan. Several 
resellers I spoke to even 
classified the notebook 
market as ‘dead’! 

Although somewhat 
hanth. this opinion could be 
explained by the very lim¬ 
ited clientele base for note¬ 
book PCs—mostly large 
corporations and interna¬ 
tional organizations. 

To better understand 
why the notebook market is 
taking so long to develop, 
one needs to realize that the 
desktop market is still in a 
relatively new growth u 
phase. How can you sell 
notebook PCs to a market that 
is still adopting desktop 
models? 

This is set to change in the 
coming two years, as user 
needs mature’ and business 
communities in the region 
begin to appreciate the value 
of working on the move, and 
learn to appreciate the conven¬ 
ience of light-weight 
computing! 

The industry’s slow growth 


was partly due to the high 
price of notebook PC models, 
but recent price cuts and bud¬ 
get notebooks have been mak¬ 
ing a difference. This has 
resulted in reasonable sales 
figures over the past three 
years. Also contributing to 
notebook sales is technology 



M 


advancement, which has devel¬ 
oped real desktop power in a 
compact, portable PC. 

Today, it is a viable option 
to purchase a notebook PC 
instead of a desktop. Fully 
equipped with the top Pen¬ 
tium processors, large capac¬ 
ity hard disks, expandable 
memory and complete multi- 
media. notebook PCs now 
leave little to be desired in 
terms of functional range, and 


have the added advantage of 
real portability. 

Estimates show thaL the 
notehook in the Middle East 
and Africa is growing at a rate 
of 18 pearent a year, and is 
expected to surpass the 7f).lKX) 
mark this year. 

The leaders in field of note¬ 
book computers worldwide 
are the same top sellers of 
other equipment in the Mid¬ 
dle East: Compaq and 
Toshiba. 

Certain vendors regis¬ 
tered massive growth in 
notebook sales in the region 
during 1997. IBM for exam¬ 
ple enjoyed a growth of 
around 142 percent in note¬ 
book PCs last year. 

Some would say that the 
notebook will make the 
desktop PC obsolete soon, 
due to the fact that it will 
deliver the seem perfor¬ 
mance and expandability in 
a smaller, more practical 
case. 

Well, we will believe it 
only when we see it. For now. 
let's just say that the notebook 
computer is set to make gains 
in the region. It's about time, 
and we hope to see more com¬ 
petitive pricing in Jordan's 
notebook market soon. 

After all. we would all like 
to lake our work wherever wc 
are. and actually experience 
the feeling we have so often 
heard about known as ’office 
anywhere'. ■ 


Hewlett-Packard leads workstations 


A STUDY by International 
Data Corporation (IDC) found 
that Hewlett-Packard was the 
world's leading combined NT 
and Unix workstation vendor 
for the year 1997. 

This was published in a 
report entitled "1997 Worksta¬ 
tion Market Year in Review." 

HP's Unix and Windows 
NT-based workstations totalled 
some 330,559 worldwide dur¬ 
ing the year. 

This represents a gmwih of 
more than 43 percent compared 
to the year before. 

This- puts HP far ahead of 
Sun Microsystems, due to the 


Windows NT. 

Ol course. Sun i.s still the 
largest Unix-workstaiion com¬ 
pany. with a total or 285.815 
units (as the company docs not 
focus on Windows NT 
stations!. 

According to the report. 
Sun's workstation shipments 
declined by 3.3 percent in 
5997. This is a sign that Win¬ 
dows NT is gradually overtak¬ 
ing Unix as a platform for the 
workstation, to the delight of 
Micmsoli. Naturally. Micro¬ 
soft is pushing Windows NT 
aggressively to workstation 
vendors and the company 


expects that many corporate 
users will shift from their Win¬ 
dows 95 installations, straight 
to Windows 98—without using 
the upcoming Windows 98 in 
between. This is all good new$ 
for vendors who have a strong 
foothold in the Windows NT 
markeL such as HP, who 
shipped 222.394 Windows NT 
units in 1997. 

Having said this, Hewlett- 
Packard still intends to push 
the Unix platform, .because the 
reality of the market dictates 
this, especially in the high-end 
professional graphics market. 


Intel helps PC assemblers serve users 


INTEL HAS launched the Intel 
product Integrator Programme 
ilPM. which aims to assist PC 
assemblers put together sys¬ 
tems. The program offers full 
information on product 

enhancements, sates informa¬ 
tion. marketing. technical 
adv ice and more. 

The idea i.s to deliver a some¬ 
what unified quality of PC sys¬ 
tems. with Intel processors at 


their heart. The program has a 
strong sates clement, hy pro¬ 
moting hotter mar¬ 
keting of Intel- 
based products. 

Vendors joining 
the program wifi 
receive support 
through a ‘pro- 
icctcJ' IPI Web 
site, which can he 



The sen-Ice is called IPI Net, 
and provides on-line, updated 
information. Tel¬ 
ephone support is 
also available. 

For more 
information, con¬ 
tact Intel's 
regional office in 
Dubai. United 
Arab Emirates, at 


accessed with a password. 


telephone 00 971 4 516800. 


News update 


Pentium IT to bit 
450MHz this year 
% Intel plans to develop the 
Pentium II throughout I99R. 
reaching a peak speed ol 
450MHz hy year's end. 

There is much anticipation 
in the computer industry, as 
Intel prepares its Merced (>4 
processor, for release next 
year. It 

should -«vp 

replace 32-hil i t;'* 5 ' m ;*• 
processors in ; * 

the massi'-c ; ® 


announced the official 
launchdaic of Microsoft 
Windows ‘>8. its latest oper¬ 
ating system. The date is 25 
July". |U‘ix. and it is 
expected that there will be 
no delays. 

This announcement 
comes from Microsoft amid 
speculation regarding the 
problems the company is 
.... having 
I with 


plans to introduce Windows 
98 without internet Explorer 
features, so as to comply 
with the current court order. 


Pre¬ 



processing 
markets, hut 
the 32-hit 
standard will (-'’?£ 
continue to 1 *%*• 5"!^ 
rule the ! ’8fm 
desktop. i. 

These 

annnunccmcn 

is and following speculations 
arc emerging as Intel intro¬ 
duced its 333MHz processor 
technology, which is yet lo 
make it tn'dcsktop PCs." 



the 

US Justice 
Department 
. The US 
Govern men 
t filed an 
anti-trust 
suit against 
Microsoft 
charging it 


"•. :i with *mon 
opnlistic 


Windows 98 to be 
launched in July 

Microsoft has recently 


practices. 

At ihc heart of suit is the 
i men linn ol Microsoft lo 
include Internet Explorer 
feature*' as standard in the 
upcoming operating system, 
therefore locking out com¬ 
petitors like Netscape. 

As this case has still not 
been resol veil. Microsoft 


Leo DesigNote 6000 
• First International Com¬ 
puter introduced a new fine 
of its DesigNote notebook 
range, called the 6000. 

It is an ultra-slim Pentium 
MMX notebook. which 
packs more power and sur¬ 
prises than expected. 

It offers a 13.3 inch color 
DSTN or TFT SVGA dis¬ 
play. and has a removable 
20X CD-ROM. RAM is 
expandable up to 80MB. 

Weighing a mere 2.4 kilo¬ 
grams, and sporting a slim 
38.5 millimeter profile, the 
DesignNote is smart and 
light.. 

The DesigNote 6000. 
comes with Leo's Interna¬ 
tional Travellers Warranty. 

For more information on 
Leo computers in Jordan, 
contact AI Ra’cd A l Arabi 
Computer Corp. (RACC) at 
telephone 664343 or 688553. 
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BY ZEID NASSER 


Amnesty Programs: 

For pirates or for users? 


AMIDST THEIR inability to battle software piracy, soft¬ 
ware publishers are adopting a new approach: amnesty 


programs. . 

Software producers are making announcements that any 
illegal users of software have the option to .‘trade-in’ their 
unoriginal software disks for an original package. In other 
words, software producers are trying to create incentives 
aimed at converting illegal users into licensed one! 

Some software companies provide discount for these 
trade-ins. while others simply offer 'amnesty'—meaning 
forgiveness-—and welcome the repentant users as new 
clients. - . 

Companies like Informix, the large relational database 
management software, and Computer Associates, one of 
the largest software companies in the -world, have both 
introduced amnesty programs These programs were 
applied in a number of Gulf States at the beginning of the 
year. As to the effectiveness of these amnesty campaigns, 
they have had limited results; The reason seems obvious 
when you'consider their campaign slogan: ‘Amnesty for ail 
you pirates’! 

Amnesty programs only work with users who have tried 
to make savings by copying a piece of software, only to- 
find out that they would be better off purchasing air origi¬ 
nal copy in order to benefit from the technical support. 
Clearly, these users can't base important business functions 
on pirated software, yet once they discover that fact, they 
may stilt need some encouragement to ‘go legal'. 

This is the actual philosophy behind the so-called 
amnesty programs, which could have had more gentle slo¬ 
gans like Trade in your copied software for an original.' 

A milder slogan would encourage more users to coriie 
forward because, as the slogan currently reads—‘Amnesty 
for Pirates'—coming forward would only be an;admission 
that you are a thief! Now who would like’ to admit to some¬ 
thing like that? ’ 

On a more reasonable level it*s clear Lhai these users are 
not pirates, they are just users or illegally obtained soft¬ 
ware. Pirates are those who trade in copied software, mak¬ 
ing easy money for themselves by stealing the efforts of 
hard-working software developers and publishers. 

However. it is important to note that illegal software 
users are breaking the law. although it has become a com¬ 
monly accepted fact that they arc ‘lesser’ offenders than 
the pirates. Most campaigns to battle piracy usually include' 
pirate arrests, but seldom extends to illegal users. 

Anyway, back to the amnesty programs m the region. 
Companies like Informix have much to gain-from winning 1 
over a user, rather than prosecuting him/her. 

Look at it this wny.-lf Informix were to seek legal action 
against an illegal user, the company would incur sift sorts of. 
legal costs. Also, it will have lost out on the chance of add¬ 
ing a potential client. So. Informix loss would be two-fold.,- 
Hence, the amnesty programs achieve two goals in one. . 

In the Middle. East., such-ideas arc a' welcome change to 
the threatening lone adopted by software companies, which 
have not been substantiated by authority actions! Although 
a number of closures or pirate software shops have taken 
place in Saudi Arabia. Egypt and the United. Arab Emi¬ 
rates: it is safe to say that over V0 percent of software in 
use in the region is pirated! ^ . /" 

Maybe it's time for other, more creative.tactics, that beat 
the pirates at their own game; byproviding something 
more appealing to regular users. B 
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Amman to Paris 


4 . VJ L LJ LLU.J L L vy _■ »*«- 

non-stop 




4- 


Departure AMMAN 07h30 

Arrival PARTS llh50 

Every Sunday, Monday, Wednesday & Friday. 


Departure PARTS 13h00 

Arrival AMMAN 19h00 

Every Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday & Saturday. 


Call: 5666055 or your travel agent. 
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With Tomorrowland, 
Disneyland bets that the 
future is now 


By Daryi Strickland 


ANAHEIM. California—The tow¬ 
ering Astro Orbiter ride, its rock¬ 
ets circling planets and other 
celestial bodies, commands the 
center of attention in the newly 
refurbished Tomorrowland that 
Disneyland officially opens in 
May—-just in lime for the peak 
summer season. 

Bui Tomorrowland is more than 
reworked rides and attractions. It 
is Walt Disney Company’s own 
$ 100-mi I lion-plus bet on the 
immediate future of its original 
theme park. 

For the next three years. Dis¬ 
neyland's hopes for luring more 
patrons hinge on the Tomorrow- 
land face lift—which has become 
the park’s largest and costliest 
project- It will he Disneyland’s 
only major new attraction until its 
SI.4-billion California Adventure, 
a separate theme park, opens next 


door in 2001. 

Competitor*, meantime, won’t 
be letting up. The industry is 
expected to spend reenrd amounts 
this year as amusement parks try 
to come up with the monster ride 
-that will out-thrill all the others 
and attract the tourist hucks. 

In Southern California. Lite most 
eompetiuxe turf of all. Six Flags 
Magic Mountain will xoon open 
what it calls the world's tallest and 
fastest stand-up roller coaster. 
Over the next year. Knott’s Berry 
Farm will launch more new rides 
and shows than ever heforc. 
including the state’s largest 
wooden mllcr coaster. Universal 
Sludios is adding a movie-themed 
attraction this summer. Another 
major attraction, the SI 17-million 
Long Beach Aquarium of the 
Pacific, opens in June. 

"As people have more vhoiix's. 
the chances they will do a repeat 
visit crows Jess jnJ less." said 


Tim O’Brien, an Amusement 
Business magazine writer who has 
written several books- on the 
theme park industry. “But if you 
can offer something different, 
then that’s where you bring people 
back” 

For Disneyland, the revitalized 
Tomorrowland is the “key market¬ 
ing message for 1998 and 
beyond." park spokesman Tom 
Brocato said. “We anticipate it 
will be a very big draw." 

While no one doubts the new 
Tomorrowland will be a good 
draw, the question is whether it 
will he the huge magnet Disney¬ 
land hopes for. 

The park has had smaller-scaie 
disappointments. Last fall, for 
instance, the heavily promoted but 
much-maligned Light Magic 
parade went on "hiatus" for two 
years for retooling after the park 
spent S20 million an the show. 

Long known as North Amer- 
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Refurbished Tomorrowland at Disneyland in Anaheim , Calif., 
opens May 22,1998. It is the park's only major new attraction 
until $1.4 billion California Adventure opens in 2001 .. photo byfl\ 
AlSchaben. ■ 
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Int. Inc. 


Erp.wi - Import 



VERY IMPORTANT 

For the First Time in JORDAN 
For importers, Citizens 
And Diplomats 

i'lohamed A? Mufieh & Sons Co. 


Is glad to announced its services of shipping your goods from the 
United States of America. 

2 Trips per month. Part Shipment (L.C.L.) 

Our warehouses in Baltimore, USA, for storing and shipping your 
goods in parts of the container direedy to Aqaba port or to your ware¬ 
houses or your own houses no matter how big or small your shipment 
is, in very, very competitive prices. 

for more Information, please contact us on 
Tel. 5539905 - Fax 5695880 - 079 24/77 


Very important note: 

You can buy American made furniture through catalogues 
and we arrange to ship it. 

P.S. Most of US furniture catalogues and prices is available with us. 


ica's most popular park, Disney¬ 
land. which opened in-1955, saw 
its lead in attendance overtaken 
through much of the 1990s by 
Walt Disney World in' Orlando. 
Fla. Disneyland reasserted itself as 
top gun for two years when the 
Indiana Jones Adventure ride sent' 
attendance soaring 40 percent in 
1995. But attendance slipped 5 
percent last year, and the park fell 
a notch in the rankings. 

Built as one of the original sec¬ 
tions of the park. Tomorrowland 
was last remodeled in the late 
1960s. though a few attractions 
have been added since. Improve¬ 
ments were considered long 
overdue. 

The future is always the hard¬ 
est themed approach to deal with 
because they're old before they're 
done,", said Dennis Speigef, an 
industry consultant based in Ohio. 

Inspired by futurists like sci¬ 
ence fiction novelist Jules Verne, 
Disneyland executives envisioned ■ 
Tomorrowland as a shrine to 
idealism. 

The job of rejuvenating the area 
fell to . a group headed by Tony 
Baxter, senior vice president of v 
creati ve development at Walt Dis- ■ 
ney Imagincenng, the. subsidiary. 
that develops new. projects. 

Baxter wanted visitors to feel 
the rush he got in seeing the latest 
cutting-edge gizmosat the annual 
Consumer Electronics ■ Show in 
Los Vegas. So within Tomorrow- 
land, he created - attractions that 
will try to keep pace with 
innovation. - 

Visitors will see. for instance, 
how emerging technology ..will be . 
incorporated into their iiyes at 


Innoyentions. an exhibit based on 
an Epcot Center model at Walt' 
Disney World. v ’ 

Featuring soon-tb-be-released 
consumer products, provided by 
the exhibit's corporate .sponsors, 
the displays will change every six 
months or less to attract repeat 
visitors. Had it been open three 
years ago, for example. Iruioven- - 
dons would have fashioned a dis¬ 
play showing the advantages of 
Microsoft^ ' . Windows 95 
software.'-.; 

‘Td like people to have the first 
look at things ... that better their 
work and play environments," . 
Baxter said: More importantly, he 
hopes patrons wilL be drawn back 
by the ever-changing exhibits. tfg 

Tomorrowland's opening bol¬ 
sters hopes that tourist numbers 
will be stronger throughout South- 
cm California this year. 

Disneyland promotions -will be 
splashed across the United .States, . 
Mexico. Canada and Europe, help¬ 
ing lo boost liourism in general 
throughout Southern California. 

The Anaheim Marriott, a major. 
base for Disneyland visitors, jfrill. ... 
increase its fronLdesfc staff by as ; . 
much as 10 percent this summer - 
to. handle what it- expects will be. , 
larger crowds puiled iri by-the new. 
renovation, said Jon Lockwood, 
the hotel's director of safest- v . 

“We look at thd opening 'of 
Tomorrowland as being on par, if - 
not stronger,, thaowhen thsladi-.; 
ana Jones ride opened^he satdJl V 
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